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SOCIOLOGIST* 


” The State of the Union. Yo ou are e all familiar with the sichiiitinalines: 
_ tithesis between the so-called “meliorists” and “purists” within our 
: = ° ® sadly disunited sociological “union.” This antithesis, which i in its social — 
ather r than it its logical phases might b better be called a controversy, recently 
has become ¢ even more definite because of an incipient parallel cleavage be- 5 
_ tween “administrators” and ‘ ‘academicians. ” Those of u us s who have joined . 
the staffs of the various governmental agencies sometimes feel that our = ; 
| ie friends who have remained within the ordinary university setup are slowly 
es climbing the stairs of the well-known “ivory tower. ” The latter, on the 
- other hand, perhaps feel that their r detachment from. programs of rl 


lioration gives them r permits them to retain , advantages not pos-— 


unfortunate and currently have been brought to 


although ocasonall amusing, cannot but. make the judicious grieve. 


our 

houses,’ have begun to to > realize that we cannot longer i ignore the clamor. 


, goes even beyond solicitude for the sociological . 
énterprice. “When 1, speaking, the destiny of the greater portion of 


mankind seems to be following courses of previously unimagined portent, i t s 
Be beseems the sociologist tc to remain on his pedestal. And if “mankind” has 


a hollow ring, what about these United States? The - steadily intensifying ae ite 


crisis has. caused. many of us to think through ou our earlier statements 


about the role of the sociologist. 
Not i in a weakly compromising spirit, however, , but out of genuine ine 
tellectual al conviction, I maintain that both the “ ‘meliorists” and the “ =a 


ists have customarily p put their cases in ways that render them quite 


A 
x. ‘Presented to the American n Sociological Society at t Chicago, Dec. 29, 1940 
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«ft my my efforts to making my own 1 position clear | both to aes and ° 
myself. If a number of us succeed i in doing this, i it may. then be possible | for 
someone > with symphonic gifts to bring harmony o out of what has heretofore ; 
= like discord. Let us, therefore, : reexamine some of the traditional 
_ issues, casting aside the pride of consistency, and with it all contentiousness, — 
2 e “The World Is So Full of a Number of Things.” The slogan, “ i 
——-value-judgments i in sociology,” has been misused by its s adherents (and here ty 
| make no ‘exception of myself), and misunderstood by its ‘opponents. Im- 
plicit or or - explicit assertions of final, irreducible preferences a are absolutely ., 
inescapable. Only when a a distinction is made between ultimate and proxi- _ 


ces and the values built upon these can 


3° 


> 


«ae 


hard are the sa same for all ‘ “objec 
tive’ ” observers, and 1 ‘moral interpretations of those “facts,” which vary 
. radically from person to person. There are differences, beyond doubt, be- 
tween certain aspects of the phenomena with which men interact and @ 
which they themselves are parts, but such differences are certainly ne not of 
this ia so-called “objective-subjective” character. On the contrat 
3 they seem t 


inhere i in the differing ; preference-systems within which various 
of the world are Here ; of 


raises doubts. about the existence of a a world ‘ ‘external” to no 
matter how little we may know about the “real nature” of that world. a 
_ Further, few of us would be willing to grant that our world is in the strict 
se sense an “empirical chaos” ;? it seems to exhibit structural traits not wholly 

‘relative to the ees So far, then, ‘there nancial said to be a world of 


evertheless, this world manifests for} mankind distinguishable 


peat 


a ‘Siam Becker, and Becker, eds., I have Be guilty of using this Kantian are I fot 
however, that I have avoided the serious consequences that ensue when it is taken literally. - 
om This i is what the constructive typologist is driving at when he says that his constructs 
‘mast be objectively possible if they are to have any scientific significance. Analogy: No judge 
at adog ses at t liberty to to * “construct” * an Airedale with cast-iron stomach ond swivel cast casters” 
for feet. 7 


— 
mu 
for 
— 
‘ 
uch hints pow 
fore 
— = 
“the 
fi of aspects 1s amore suitable statement, 
_ ism by insisting that “an infinity of aspects” 1s 
| 
im time 
sougl 


~ 
limit to the ways in which 


a is it? Not only does it “a ining aspects for each kind of observer, 
. - but i it has differing aspects for botanists, 4, B...m, for hunters 4, B.. : 
a 5. n, and so on and on. Further, the forest may be - viewed I byn men who coming oe 


— 


“several themselves; ‘there may be botanist- 


ning asa constant 


motif through these patterns, moreover, is the persisting influence 


communicate | their r variously-assorted “facts.’ to this point of our 
"position, the t tacit assumption I has been made that they all speak tl the same tye 


tongue. When wv we introduce the additional factors of linguistic | diversities— 


{rhe gon ness of God or the benevolent spirit of Nature, and in con-_ ro. 
ood he holds invisible « communion. To the lost child, the gloom 


of the woods and the utter stillness ‘disembodied 
om 


mood he protests against such utilitarian desecration. To the 
_ geologist, the forest is simply an indication of the probable character of the an, 
_ strata that underlie it, and in dutiful mood he cuts d down the giants ofthe = 
forest i in order to! make test borings at at strategic points, 
; _ Manifestly, the forest is is, ina a sense, ‘ ‘all things 1 to all men.’ ” Some 2 of the : 
: “facts” it exhibits may be “colder” and “harder” than others, but what are ¥ 
“the objective facts?” At precisely what points ; do preferences destroy ob- 
jectivity? Is it not clear that the answers to these questions cannot oy ¥ ; 


——- terms o of f the old “ objective-subjective” dualism ?’ These questions 

are rhetorical; let us nevertheless try to answer them. 
The Scientist‘ ‘Knows What He Likes.” ’ Science, including sociology, 
SS certain aspects of the world to others and may even be said to de . 


lineate or carve out those becau se of such ver since 


the 


but we must maintain that there i: 
may be related to observers. A pine 
ferred phenomena for a botanist, a hunter, a forester, a farmer, a geologist, 
4 
—— 
IL artist, the uprooting of underbrush and the cutting of fire-lanes not only a 
— 
— 
ffering provinces of life, for “the systematic sta ope 
probability of the... {hypothetical} or actual recurrence of phenomen#™™ 
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= conghet for prediction. In this search they hanes wittingly or un 
disregarded all other ethical, religion 


aa tremendously i in n differing eras, but the end sought, its seems to me, 
always has been en control. Then magician 1 seeks control e even as does the scien- 
7 tists the difference between their activities lies chiefly in the frequency with © 
which the predicted results come about, plus the consonance of these results 
with verified predictions in other phases of life. Usually, although not in- ‘i 
J variably, this this frequency an and consonance has not been determined by careful 
_ comparison of data other than those included ir in the predictive act, but by i 
ae - sheer adaptive worth—oftentimes i in terms of naked survival. The n magician . 
5 ~ whose i incantations against the plague have been highly prized, himself suc- 
Lie -cumbs; sacrifices before battle lose their accustomed efficacy, as testified by 


a - defeat; oracles foretell mae rule for a king only to encounter a eral 


= Bp of the old system and not infrequently introduce a new one that = 
Similarly, | a scientific system, ich as ‘the | astronomy, yields 
predictions regarded as sufficiently accurate unt til a Copernicus breaks down 


mental ‘isolation of its  upholders. The history of science shows that. 
: ; ‘4 first step in this breakdown is usually taken by calling attention to failures 


prediction that cannot be explained away introducing complica- 


tions into the old system which its most skilled exponents cannot handle 


to be within. capacities of ‘ordinary scientists. . Needless to say, 
* upholders of the old system do not yield without a struggle, for n many 

of them are too advanced in years to make the shift, and others have vested E 
interest in it represented by: subsidiary theories, ‘authoritative’ books, and 


like commitments. Hence, science is a perpetual battleground in which | 


are are predictively determined. Scientific prediction i is the ultimate 
- test, andi its ‘momentum overcomes the i inertia of the internal consistency yof | 
systems. These systems are not destroy ed sc so > much as 


4 eds., Oop. cit., 22. Note th that “hypothetical” been sub- 
"stituted | for ‘ The latter i is too limited in _Meaning, and introduces irrelevant and 


recurrence can n be regarded a as See I -161 of this paper. 


— 
— 
tare contact, may for a long tim 
| 
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— 
| 
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ALUES AND THE ‘SOCIOLOGIST 
ind other ‘ "advantages" dismissed 


ch cabin ngs usage is warranted only if the peculiar nature of the con- 
tro al preferred by the scientist is kept steadfastly i inmind. 


To predict t! the recurrence of phenomena i is, in a certain se} sense, to co. 

that 1 recurrence e if it is s possible to reinstate or reconstruct the conditions 

a under which prev previous | recurrences es have taken place. The s scientist brad not ~ 


when | a “number r of « experiments ‘sufficient to diminish chance to insig. 


ariation—must be the ‘consequences. 


= 


manipulative e experiment is impracticable or r impossible. He may, in other — 


because of "the study of certain: aspects of the: heavens over a long period, 
mass, time, and movement are in certain definite relations with each 
other. They can therefore sa say that if the n mass of the moon were ere altered i ina % 
i. determinate amount, its orbit and its cycle would also be changed in de- 
_ terminate amounts. Obviously the mass of the moon has not yet been added» 

_to or subtracted from by astronomers; there has been no experimentation! : 


os _ Nevertheless, most of of us are willing, because of eclipse prediction and the ; 


extension of such reconstruction. Instance: astronomers are able to say, 


redict 

like, to regard astronomy as an exact t science—indeed, as one of the most 

exact of all the sciences. . Now, , this “ if the mass of the moon were altered” ‘7 


‘is hypothetical control or, if you will, hypothetical prediction, o on the basis of | a , 


4 previously observed recurrences of related phenomena, of phenomena never a : 
before specifically observed. Like instance: comparative philologists ha have re 


records of human speech that go back as far as, or even farther than, the 


astronomer’ records of celestial changes. Even though until recent times 


the: philologist’s s records are > merely written, he is s frequently : able, throug 
the analysis of pu puns, meters, rhymes, alliterations, a assonances, _and the like, 7 
_ to determine with a high degree of accuracy how a given “dead” language _ 


_was actually pronounced throughout the greater part of its career. More-_ : 
e r, he can often do the same for a ‘ “living” ’ language, and i in n additicn ¢ can = 


= > changes | still to occur. Many languages have been subjected _— 
% = analysis, and on the comparative | basis thus afforded, the Philologist - 


can therefore say that if he could r rear a numb yer of children i in entire isola-_ 72 


when actual, 


words, attain hy pothetical control through ‘mental 1 reconstruction and/or 


GAN 


| 
— 
some circumstances, may suffice—the scientist as scientist has achieved | 4 
‘| | | 
fl 


tion stein all other speech contacts and was given liberty to train them to 
nounce a few key words in certain ways, all the rest of their pronuncia- 

n W d follow a predictable though hitherto unexemplified pattern. 


Here again we have hypothetical control. cd 
_of control thus” far ¢ discussed, whether: hypothetical or or 


tive ne reference, however, only i in the predictive « act itself; it is not necessary that E 
ther recurrence of the phenomena under ¢ examination take place it in the future. 


Appropriate example: paleontologists frequently reconstruct animals long 


extinct. often | their task on basis of fragmentary evi- 


Filing th the Bas odds and ends may be be data 1 gleaned fi from 
parently similar species alive. today, or from comparison with seemingly 
= related extinct forms having a a like habitat, or from specimens of the s same _ 
species in earlier stages of development. Thus fortified, the paleontologist 


ered, our reconstruction will be found to be substantially correct.” This i is 
retrospective prediction, for the skeleton which will provide the validation 
under strata millenia ag ago. The essential r reference toward 


“ket, and Frank Buck “bring em | n back a alive” —< yr dead. There i is 


oe hypothetical prospective prediction, for n no living @ animal species s known at 
present i is ; evolving in the dinosaur direction; the phenomena i in question 


have only an infinionthasel probability of future recurrence. e. The prediction 
a7 hypothetical i in the same way as altering of the mass of the moon is hy- 
-pothetical: “If we found a fresh dinosaur or | could produce a dinosaur 
mutant by X-ray bombardment of an i ‘iguana “egg, and if we _ had | proper — 
conditions, we could raise a dinosaur which would provide 
of our reconstruction.” Finally, to repeat, the prediction i is 
_ retrospective because the recurrence which will provide the validation pre- 


ie has occurred already; it is only the validation which lies in the 


future, and it is only | to this ‘that the future-ward orientation implied in 

Example even more : hypothetical retrospective prediction 
yp 
may be achieved when data which do not have to be discovered at some 
future time, i.e., which are already available, are reexamined in the light of a 
given prediction. Let us take our comparative philologist again. . He 


a knows a great deal about vowel shifts and like changes ir in speech Patterns cs 


a ventures an assertion like this: “If and when a complete skeleton is discov- an 


| 
a differently, I have tried t phenomena predicted. Putting it 
— 
— 
. 
| 
| 
if 
— 


Old Prussian, let us say, with an eye | ‘to related vowel shifts. 


- Nevertheless, he r may say: “When Old Prussian texts now in the University — = 
- of Dorpat | library a are ¢ examined, my prediction that vowel shifts demon- _ 
~ strably occurring in similar tongues have also occurred in Old Prussian will 

ee verified.” Old Prussian has not been spoken for centuries, and the texts _ 

are similarly 2 ancient, hence the prediction i is retrospective. It can be made — 

explicitly hypothetical, a la our “mass of the the moon,” if there seems 

ae a point in so doing, by saying g this: “ Ifa group up of children cc could be brought J 

aie = in entire isolation from all other speech contacts, and if the earliest 
- form of Old Prussian could be taught them, and if their descendants could _ a 


isolated from everything but the Old Prussian spoken by the original and 


Se groups, shifts resulting from 


and other sciences make much use of retrospective 


prediction. WwW hen the. sociologists recover from the paralyzing fright they 


idiographic historians, they too may profit by study of bygone days. As 
. pone now stand, it is possible to find so-called sociologies of religion, for 
instance, which leap. all the w way from ‘our primitive contemporaries” in 
Polynesia to “our contemporary primitives” "in| -Fundamentalia without ‘so 
a much a: as ; touching toe to ground in between. At a any rate, it is one man’ 's 
a opinion that retrospective prediction in n sociology has possibilities as yet 
——unexploited, and that if we are really in earnest about prediction and its — 
_ inseparable corollary, control, we will soon remedy our present short- 
= last point here: | the: scientist as scientist does 1 not necessarily cc covet | 
applied ¢ control. In. other w words, he is not ipso facto a utilitarian because he 
g 2 a scientist. When once a scientific elite has developed, direct utilitarian-_ - 
i . The standards of that elite relate to hypothetical or _ 


=: control only i in sO far as such provides selective criteria for 


the lay public, in this modern day, only because actual control is applied in ia 
socially, approved ways: by some sciences, or by the various technologies 
drawing upon t these sciences. he scientific elite, however, vu usually presents 

a closed front to utilitarian in ‘thus following the n maxim | of 


have suffered as a result of being roundly denounced as poachers by the 


— 
— 
4 Ba 
= 
ag 
— 
4 


ds, of each ndividual had continually to 
stify himself, or at least to attempt so to do, by producing evidence that — 
oa Aa could be made actual and would be applied—generally by the 
imself. The next step was to assert that apparently useless activ-— 
ities were designed ‘to make e eventual application of control 
assertion that i in many | cases was not the issue of wholehearted belief. The 
- final step is is taken y when a a scientific elite develops solidarity, as was pointed =, 
ientific value- monotheists—of whom ‘ “more 


Cl 
later’ peace the dictum of “Science for its own | 


ti 


what we may think of of -value-monotheism, there can little. 


that it ‘has at least te temporarily banished the utilitarian c criterion of ‘the 4 


“worthwhileness” of actual, applied control. Hence, the way in which “con- 
trol” is use. sed i in these. Pages ¢ — s with it no su suggestion of a s utilitarian sanction 


Now I I mustyreturn to the m main topic, namely , the scientist’ s special 
erence-system, C 
hallmark of s ‘science, is 
as ordinarily defined. Veblen on 
commonly interpreted—seems to me a half-tru 
. z. right error. The members of a gaping crowd in front of a sidewalk a= "i; 
_ artist are idly « curious; so also are those rolling stones who roll “f ‘for to admire — 
for to s see, for to be’ old this world ‘so wide” ; SO also are e village post- 
_ masters who read postcards a and hold up letters to the light; ‘so also are. 
= loungers who saunter out to s see a dogfight; s so 0 also are prayed 


\ (The last-mentioned, by the way, do not seem 


hnology in elation 


carver, executing, “unbelievably intricate fretwork, is 1 a workman per 


-eellence; s so also is the tattooer who covers the ‘skins « of his — 
_ swirls of geometric and naturalistic patterns; so also is the butcher whocan | 
split th the backbone of a beef with four strokes of his meat-axe; so also is the 


whe sheer ten years of steady 1 toil a | marvelous Gobelin 


— 
| 
— 
| 
the disciplined curiosity of the scientist Aas 
In similar case is the “instinct of workman 
successfully deny, of course, the importance of te — 
Fin A Ww 
= | 
curious” about better ways to perform their traditional tasks, they m 


‘SUPREME VALUES ANI D THE SOCIOLOGIST if 
take keen delight i in demonstrating their : skill, they are not scientists, 
nor does science spring from such sources. “Human nature” "again—what 
Bie: Likewise, the “urge to o classify” must be dismissed i in ‘enina as cavalier 
. manner. The boy with a a postage-stamp collection i isa a classifier; so also i is ‘= 


; the dilettante librarian who arranges books according to size and color; 7 so 
ott also is the maid who “straightens” 


papers in the draw 
anted, taxonomy is part o 


assification as such; it is oriented toward prediction | and control, not to- 


study by carefully placing all loose 


ers and sige which they fit most closely. 
f ma any sciences, but scientific taxonomy is not 


ard order merely f for the sake of internal consistency, esthetic pean, | 


eady reference, or” ‘tidiness. 


bs 


sedentary imperative; ; another, that great | family forerunners. 
~ sounded the call of duty; another, that rivalry with a brother g: gave re the cue; 


that a penchant for playing wit puzzles was manifest. early i in 


_ childhood; another, that mischief-making proclivities led to elaborate prac- 
tical jokes involving 1 much planning and manipulation of material objec, 
another, that t training for the bar: was too expensive, ,and hence science, with Se 


attendant fellowship opportunities, was chosen as second best. Where is the. 
least common “psychological” ‘denominator? 


In the light of all this and much more swhich m might be adduced if space 

pe many competent researchers are inclined to think that the scien- = vod 
tific preference f for those aspects ¢ of the phenomenal world which can be sub- | 


_ to control « arises or becomes dominant only i in societies undergoing - 


certain kinds of change. A convenient term, covering these changes fairly 
well, i is found in | “secularization.” ’ The s scientific preference i is bound up. 
with the “social role of the man of knowledge” (to use aes s apt — 

designation) in secularizing or highly secularized societies.* 


wows: sow Ss 


he scientific preference i is not generated f from * “within,” dees 


ic ae od iene and Becker, Social Thought from Lore to Science, New ‘York, 1938, vol. I passion, 


© Florian Znaniecki, The Role of the Man II 799 


— 
— 
4 
| ality ay be some such thing Ic 
4 ay that the historical reco that his subject was attrac 
iographer may say that his , that the appeal for 
ence. One biographer n ised to yield; another, tha of God’s 
— 
— 


were, is imposed from “without.”? Widely “motives” 
or proximate preferences may lead men t to play the scientific role, but c sail 
that role is ¢ assumed, all preferences other than 1an the ultimate scientific pref = 
erence must be be excluded. The x scientist “knows what he likes” in the sense 
that he possesses hypothetical or actual control of those aspects of the 
aoe world which the scientific preference has defined as amenable 
to such control—that is, t the ‘ e* ‘cold, hard facts,” which are “cold” and 
“hard” be because they a are : control- -preference facts. 
= Plainly y this i is s a circular statement, but we can break the circle by taking 
account of the historically demonstrable circumstance, mentioned po 
_ that inadequate postulational systems are superseded, if at all, when their 
inadequacy i is demonstrated d by repeated or disastrous failure to predict, q 


unmanageable complication, ex extinction of their a adherents, or loss of influence 


on a dominant elite. . Here, , certainly, C Goethe’ s. maxim of “ ‘Die and develop!” 


1 applies. Of one thing the scientist can be sure—that the * workin eal 
tional system. of today will be the museum piece of tomorrow. 
ue ia _ IV. The Priesthood of the Scientist. Thus far I have tried, with how xmach 


to refrain from ‘introducing th g the question of the moral 


“ever, it “must! ibe confronted. ‘ “No value-judgments ir in science” is 


taken. to mean n that 1 not only are scientific formulations ethically neutral, | 
_ which is true énough, but also that the scientist who does the formulating 
is ethically neutral, which is arrant nonsense. Only the surviving assump- — 


‘tions ofa a faculty psychology which drew a sharp | line between Reason rand 


Passion, « or | the comic-strip inference ice that all scientists are completely 


schizoid o or paranoid, could ever “have ga gained currency for the myth of ‘the 
develop further a point which although apparently extraneous, isnot 
altogether so: it seems clear that science is basically dependent on control- 
preference. This preference for those aspects of ‘the phenomenal world which 
offer promise of successful subjection ‘to hypothetical or actual control 
‘ seemingly does not arise out of i innate propensities or special temperamental = 
eat gifts, but is absorbed from, or even imposed by, general cultural patrons ae 
en _ which make control paramount. Such culture patterns have definite ethical = 


vid orientations. For whatever reason, the « control- -aspects of the phenomenal wag 


world must be thought important | by: some group which ch sooner or 
<a comes to be tolerated. This means ‘that the multifarious 0 other “aspects of a 
a ae the phenomenal world hinted at above do not seem to be threatened by the 2 


Peter control-preference group. At the very least, those noncontrol aspects - 
ad —. 7 This is a mere figure of speech; I do not mean to subscribe without reservation to Duk 


 heim’s “exteriority” ” and “constraint.” This much, however, may justifiably be said: the 
- ‘scientist is held i in line by other scientists and their criticism as well as by his own n “scientific 

, a conscience.” ’ Further, he must /earn to prefer control, although a modicum of this learning is _ 
oftentimes automatically ina culture — science has prestige and is widely diffused. 


= 


| 
success T cannot say, 
« 
| 
can 
faitl 
— plete 
| owe 


such overwhelming significance for everyone that scien- 


t tific a activity is thereby, checked. In other words, science is held to be per- ae 
and such permissibility i is How indifference 


= 


sepiration to be’ “scientific” is an idol of the tribe to the present genera- 
" tion, is so sucked in with his mother’s milk by every one of us, that we find it hard ; 
_ conceive of a creature who should not fe feel it, and harder still to treat it r 
“nl ‘freely as s the altogether peculiar and one-sided . . . interest which it is... the way in 
7 ‘iat it even now strikes Orientals is charming! shown in the letter of a Turkish . 
gly 


 eadi to an English traveler asking him for statistical information 


‘The thing you ask of me is both difficult and useless... I have neither counted 
) oe ae the houses nor inquired into the number of the inhabitants [of this place]; and as to” 


what one person loads on his mules and another stows away in the bottom of his .. 


ship, thatis no business of mine. . 

i 
“a the world, and shall v we liken ourselves unto Him in seeking to ‘penetrate into the 
mysteries ‘of His creation? Shall we say, Behold this star spinneth round that star, E 
and this other star with a tail goeth and cometh in so many years? Let it - He 


hand it came will guide and direct it. 


ge e thee e belly 
oe Zz my fri friend! If thou w wilt be happy, say, There i is no God but G G ie 


and, a is I think, rightly, but i it must not be for-\ 


translation of them into ethical forms, but more readily into aesthetic forms; _ 
Sia "translation into scientific forms they lend themselves with relative ease and com- : 
— Pletenese. The translation, it is true, will probably never be ended. The perceptive q 
Kal order does not give way, nor the right conceptive substitute for it arise, at our ae 
word of command. It is often a deadly fight; and m many a man of science can say, 
like Johannes Miller, after an investigation, . .. [“The work is blood-stained’ 


But victory makes us sure that the essential of our is” 


Ni. — 
| 
— 
| 
(eras bad) as ours It is only when we begin to define the ultimacy of values! 
say which values “should” be regarded as ‘ultimate.’’ If bitter exper 
ence had shown that preference for the control-aspects of the 
| bl, hypothetical or actual, prospective or retro- 
spective, there would be as little warrant for faith in scie 
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control is not yet over, rand that ‘though the scientist, like Napoleon, n may 
conquer a whole continent, one unsubjugated island still makes faith in 
<A final victory neither more nor less than a faith—and he would be right. 10° es 
the worthy cadi might point to the so-called “ paradox of 
quences”; 
é the very reason n why another | phase ¢ gets out of control. We. ‘control the a air 2 Z 
and 3 are faced by the bombing plane; we control ¢ chemicals. andarefacedby __ 
Poison gas; we control ¢ conception and are faced by a “birth strike”; we 2 
control pneumonia and are faced by a ‘steeply-mounting old-age pension — 
‘load; we control the Buffalo Plains and are faced by the Dust Bowl and the 7 
Grapes of Wrath; we control lynching and are faced by Mr. Dooley’ 


“Sure, | thot State has no > trouble wit ’ mobs, fer there e they jist give a a 


to the scientific of faith, “The for the consequences of 
= 
actual, control is more actual, applied control.” Tf the -cadi then 


gain he would 


| tre 
[3 the faith in the possibility and the augveine. desirability of control. The 
secular society in which he has grown up and which h sanctions h his prefer- — 
"ence-system | is endowed with sacred values by his « s enterprise; the q quest for ie 
_ control becomes a quest for the Holy Grail. Nonrational? Yes! W hat ulti- <a 
values have e ever been rational? No! W hat was 


neutral! N Not only does his initial preference-system te tend to 


serve him from the seductions of other aspects, of the phenomenal world, 
but i in haeerars* his. faith i in | the desirability of control prevents him fom 


fies a “Control for what?” ” can be asked at all stile how void of content 
= control, in its scientific meaning, pose des is. Scientific control 1 | may or may not 


fon value. Regardless of the end to be attained by a man acting in oa 
given social he can, is a view the means to. that rend 


i, sf j ae But we are not yet done with our cadi. He might say that the battle —_— s 
| 
| 
= 
| & 
— upshot of these reflections is that mere preference for controlcannot § atta 
| 
end | 
| 
| 
sirab 
— 
ue-category permits it to be related to other ultimate and prox - 2a cter 
| 
ide 


‘in his s scientific role, and can say whether or not there seems to be any pos- i: 


4 sibility y of attaining 
This of course can be done orily by the man in who, a as it were, is a ‘ “value- — 
if polytheist;” i.e., who is a successful scientist in one role and a striver toward 
if a different end or ends in other phases of his life. Such “‘value-polytheism,”. 

: a Bee is not rare in the history of science, and in sociology we need name — 


4 only Max Weber, Wiese, Wz. 1 . Thomas, | Park, Znaniecki, Maclver, | 


Goldenweiser to establish the point. But, o once again, “ more of this later.” 

if “value-polytheism” within a single personality is not impossible, it should | 
a then be clear that there is a much greater possibility of treating control 

_ asan ultimate value in your own scientific role and at the same time treat- 


-t it as a mere means in the role of someone else. aie ees 
Epitomizing: “The systematic statement of the probability of the hy- 


palatial or actual recurrence of phenomena | which, for the purposes in. 7 

i are regarded as identical” is an ultimate value, an end in itself, in the a 

scientific role. . Nevertheless, it it may be merely a 1 means to the attainment of an 
“4 another u ultimate | value i in another social role, o or even only a means for de- 
mining ¥ ; whether o or ‘not | it is‘ ‘worth while” to put | forth h the ef effort for t the 


attainment of that other end i in n that other 1 role. 


i. The e ethical neutrality of a any formulation which c can be called ican : 
iss guaranteed as over against all ethical alternatives other than 


; cannot | be ethical neutrality; you are are either a a scientist in n your r calling or you » 7 ‘a 


If} you work on a different : preference-basis, o or ‘if you 1 refuse to pro- es 
ae a ject the control-preference bey ond the “paradox of consequences” and thus — 
aye _ refuse to accept it as a faith, you may be and, I venture to say, probably are 


Pas a just as good a human being, but you do not play the scientific ee 


The slogan “No value-judgments in science” must therefore be expanded 


read as follows: “ ‘No value-judgments i in science which’ derive from 
sources 0 es other | than the supreme value-judgment | that control is ultimately de 
sirable are ethically permissible by the scientist in his ally scientific 
+ Scientists, when they a are : fully aware of the | faith that is is in them, form a 


Church | for the preservation 3 and Propagation of of the ‘Supreme End. They 
_ may not have a a a Pope, | but : they. certainly | have a a a College of Cardinals. . Fur- 
ther, they have 3 a | doctrine akin t to o “the: of the priestly 


ed xp tives or or proximate preferences of the scientist are irrelevant; if his formu- 

lations ons further the supreme va value of control, i it matters ‘not whether he 

merely seeking a promotion, lusting for political power, trying to’ be of 

: i service to the “underprivileged,” defending his n nation, , upholding his class 


of his Otherwise > put, the personal mo- 


at 


— 
| 
a 
2 ot with recard fo the taith of ccience ifcell there ic nor ang 
| 
| 


or demonstrating the omniscience, benevolence, and 
af God. The argumentum ad hominem has no place in science; the only aie 1 
ce fee is, ““Does this formulation yield cor control we have not previously possessed ?”” a w 


The Church of Science, moreover, applies “sanctions.” scientist 
strays off the straight and narrow path by injecting other preferences and 


other ultimate values into his supposedly scientific work, he will soon find a. 
that his books are no longer in the Sacred Canon, that hie urticles can be 
published only in journals which lack the Imprimatur and Nihil Obstat, 


and. eventually | he may discover that all his writings are in the Index Ex. 

i purgatorius or even the I ndex - Librorum 1 Prohibitorum. Worse still, the ins: 
tution with which he is identified m may suffer Interdict, and he hims af may 


This is as it should be, if one has s initially accepted the Scientific Faith. — 
neutrality a as regards i all other criteria of “good” and “bad” must 


be maintained if control i is to go on from. victory, to ) victory, as the Faith 

V of Science necessarily assumes. If a formulation is mere wishful thinking, 


not only other scientists but the lay world as well will find it out, and the 


_ scoffers and skeptics will rejoice. The “sinews of research” and other condi- — 
s tions which make it possible for the scientist to strive for the extension | of 2 
control will then be placed i in jeopardy. Hence, ¢ any “sanction,” no | matter _ 


how severe, that will deter heresy makes for the good. of the Church and of 
the Scientific Faith it enshrines. Jn hoc signo vinces. 


. “Value-Polytheism’ and ‘‘Value-Monotheism.” Turning once more to 
the controversy between the “ “meliorists’ and the ‘ “purists’ ” which has fur- 
 —_— the occasion for this paper, I am n now prepared to assert that when 1 
e “value-polytheism ” and “value-monotheism” are” clearly “distin 
- guished, many of the controversial issues disappear. Going further, I main- 
tain that neither “meliorist” ‘nor “purist” has if once the 
significance of social roles isclearly recognized. 
It is possible for certain key roles to exert on the way the | 
other t roles 2 are played, particularly if the key roles : are infused with « an abso- 
a lute a and ‘strongly emotionalized ethics. Such ; an ethics i is 0 one in 1 which per- 
i sonal n motives (or proximate values) and ultimate values are in close cor-_ 
Examples: The social worker who is deeply sympathetic with 
clients as well as professionally conscientious; the lawyer whose zeal for 
_ justice leads him | to accept only “ right” ¢ cases; the scientist whose conviction ee 
the desirability. of control is so great that he willingly sacrifices funds 
for the education of his children i in order tocarry out a crucial experi- 
_ ment. Personalities like this are : continually carrying on an active conver- 
sation of roles, and may achieve a considerable degree of consistency in a 
 jimited range o of conduct. The differing situations they encounter elicit dif. 


responses, but nevertheless their Hanlet sounds strangely | like their 


| 
— 
— 


-Value-monotheism, unity of but carries with it the 
danger of mental isolation and rigidity. 
of our ardent “meliorists” and our extreme “purists? are adher- _ 
ents of of “value-monotheism. V Where ‘the “meliorists” are concerned, the key 
- role is not scientific, but patriotic, , democratic, humanitarian, or religious. — 
a This role tends to dominate all the others, and when the ardent “‘meliorist’ a 
a attempts to respond scientifically, he literally cannot perceive the cocential 
control phenomena. His preference-system does not work that way because 
“his” ultimate te value-loyalty imposes another preference-system, | in which 
control i is s not ot paramount. Where t the extreme “ “purists” are concerned, ‘they Z 
sometimes think they have secured control merely because they have re 
sisted: the blandishments of other preferences and ultimate values both in 


ee scientific role and i in all other roles. Failure to predict accurately =| 


"the familiar “We need more research along - this line.” 4 The Faith of Science 
ot only for the scientific role but for all conduct whatsoever, — 


By =r in an isolated, sacred society it i is difficult to find any one role which 


Be grants f full scope t to o the potentialities and actual | capacities of the e personal- 

ities out of which the n network of societal relations i is woven. The shaman, 
o or magician role perhaps comes as close to absorbing com-— 


the full of the plays i it as can be con 


= 


circle even while he lay with his wife.’ 


specifically roles is is less in a a sacred. society than in a 


secular one, but there i is nevertheless a considerable range 2 of ‘ 


opportunity to to develop, we fad that the range of possible ‘roles i is 
much 
: greater. It becomes 1 more and m more | difficult to find one that takes i in a 


oped in such a society. Personality and society being intertwined as they | 
are, it follows that a a complex and ~—— society bears and i is borne by ae 


overwhelmingly dominant proportion of any personality which has devel- 
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persons frequently succeed in their key roles; the concentration of = 
effort and the drive resulting from high integration are great aids. 
| may, however, be so limited by their preference-system and value-loyalty | 
their concentration and drive are self-defeating; initial errors are 
aes ae sisted in because nothing can shatter the internal consistency of their pose 
— 
— 
| 
— 
— 


= = 
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a a citizen, a Democrat, a patriot, a teetotaler, a P.T.A.-t -er, a Rotarian, a 3 
Mason, a Methodist; a a a commuter, a Book-of-the-Monther, 


tenor. (He: o may be a scientist. t.)’ T ‘hese roles are fairly easy y to reconcile; 
our conventional professor ¢ can play a all of them and | still be free from ad- " 


vanced | schizophrenia. But he c: cannot play a all of them at once—what ‘single 
situation can possibly elicit all the r responses of which he is capable? When a 


ose unconventiona persons of whom « even a university com- 


elegy provides samples, the range of possible 1 responses is much greater a i 


and the i im ossibilit of elicitin a lar e pro ortion of them i in an one 


To be sure, the norms “ success i ina ‘society marked by high differentia — . 
tion make it imperative to play one role well. Again we give William James 3 


that I would not, if I could, be both handsome and fat and well-dressed, and 
a a great athlete, and make a million a year, bea wit, a bon- i-vivant, a lady- killer, as on 
asa philosopher; a philanthropist, statesman, warrior, and African explorer, 
well asa “tone- poet” and a: a saint. But the thing i is simply impossible." 
£ 
Some potentialities that conflict with the key in n other words, must be 


permitted slowly to > dwindle—if, indeed, they were ever potentialities 4s 


But no not roles ar are in conflict—there i is the taproot of 


‘scientist, artist and scientist, religionist and scientist. There i Is of, 


course, t that one preference-system | will block out the other, that « one ulti- a 


timate value-loyalty will stifle other, or that there: will be a fateful 
- mixture of both roles which will vouchsafe no opportunity of playing either 
rh well. Yet I ne hesitate to say that the dangers of value-polytheism are © 
greater than’ the dangers of value- monotheism. Always remembering | the 
personal equation, I would even say that they are less. 
! Tae then, may be the remedy for “ ‘the state ¢ of the. union. .”” Value-mono- 
theism we will have, and all honor to it, but let u us s also ¢ grant to our fellows — 
the privilege of being neither ‘ “meliorists” “nor “purists’ only, but both. 
There is no good reason why a ‘man passionately convinced of the dire need — 
for national solidarity should r not devote his efforts to the pursuit of ‘that 
ultimate value and still be a sociologist ' who subjects his work in his scien - 


tific role t to the requirements s of the | Scientific Faith. There is n good reason 


ire need for actual, applied s scien- 
tif control, whatever t end, , should not devote his efforts to the pursuit 


5 


a 


= 


— 
— 
| 
— 
— 
— 
iii 
il 
il @ 
— il 
will.” As John Buchan | oe. 
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Wherefore t to God the Father, the Son, and the Holy era ‘ 


likewise I will spare for the lord ‘Apollo a grace, 

And a bow for the lady Venus—as a friend but not as a thrall. Wien Bat 
it ‘Tis true they are out of Heaven, but some day they may win ” place bis eo 
-¥ For gods « are | kittle cattle, anda a wise man honours them all. a 


“United We Stand . What do these considerations mean inthe _ 
every routine of the private or research the classroom, 


in his scientific role has reached conclusions which seem to him copa his col- 2 
to yield control not previously possessed, he has the right to > make 
= them known through the channels permitted v under the “sanctions” previ- ay 
2 a ously mentioned. If he fears that his formulations may be used for ends _ 
__ radical antagonism to the supreme end of scientific control, he may jus- 
sor take steps which will keep these formulations esoteric. Certainly 
wrt 
hei is under no compulsion + to become a mere technologist who prostitutes: 
e powers of s science ‘to > political sy systems which kill at the sc source alls scien- ee 
- Gif endeavor which conflicts with the ends of those systems. “We cannot 


remain free from the biases of lore if ‘dias do aot foster a bias i in favor of | 


Second, i it seems to me that v we have a a lage to demand from. ‘the public . 
3 x and from our “ meliorist” and “ “purist” fellows freedom to pr practice —_ 
polytheism. Insofar as our rr work is professedly scientific, it must be judged 
by scientific standards, not by patriotic, humanitarian, or religious stand-_ 
ards. Insofar as we have time, energy, and inclination to be patriots, — 
_ itarians, or religionists, we have the right to play t those roles up to the hilt. a 
No protests about ‘ ‘public se servants in politics” or “professors in politics,” 
for example, s should have the slighest weight with u us. It i is nc not our fault that 
-Hatch-Act legislators and journalists perpetuate the hoary myth that — 
should be indifferent to all save the advancement of our particular ecientéthe Bet 
specialties. Moreover, it is not our fault that the lay public grants i 
to us in our nonspecialized 1 roles which properly belongs" to us, if at dl 
: “only i in our specialized capacities. The same unwarranted prestige attaches 
to the business man, the minister, the artist, a and the politician. Let the 
ir ae learn to discriminate, and in the meantime let us mount our politcal 
platforms, our stages, our forums, or our pulpits, if we feel so inclined, and a 


speak as free men 


ely purist” may say, of course, that this demand for value-polytheism, > | 7 
this fight for freedom is nonrational. So what? Is the for ‘ 


— 

on 
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Pela science” _ Have we forgotten our cadi? Ever f “pure science” nora 
i a a rationally demonstrable > goal, can it t be preserved in in its purity when the 
aa scientist is cl chained to ‘the chariot of political systems s which deny the ul- 
timate value to which, in his r role, he i is dedicated? heads 
For myself at least, doubts are dead. The freedom | to “travel. any anak . 
2 _ under the sun, under the stars, nor doubt if fame or fortune lie beyond the _ 
bourne” i is for me the Heart t of the B Bruce and, I hope, for you as well. You — 
=< will remember that the : dying request of the Bruce was that his his heart might ~ 
=a bet buried i in the Holy I Land. Accordingly, | his faithful follower, the Douglas, 
at a ‘together with many another doughty warrior, , set sail for Palestine, but on 
: ee the way thither they heard that Alfonso of Castile was sore bestead. The > 


: one Saracens were pressing him hard, hence the Douglas, to whom the Heart 


- of the Bruce had been entrusted, decided that the fight against the enemies 
Was of Christendom n need not wait until the ‘Holy Land was reached. He and 
his men rode out and did battle; the issue was in doubt. Then the Douglas 
took “ ‘the casket with lions thereon wrought that shrinéd the heart of the 
oa ‘: Bruce,” flung it far into the Saracen ranks, charged after it with his war-— 
_Tiors, and scattered the heathen hosts. When the field was cleared of the 
living, the body of the Douglas w fe 1s found, one : arm | outstretched i in death, 
but ‘upon 1 that arm was a shield, and under that shield lay ‘the golden casket. a 


| 
and “purists” forget their differences; let us be men who gladly do’ f & 4 tio 


sociometric ‘techniques of Moreno i in the form of the Group 


with whom t would o or eto participate in ina group 
= he Group Membership Record, in its most recent form adapted for use in — 
consists of two parts: (1) a ‘directions’ sheet t and (2) th the 


HIP RECORD 
That may will you ‘kindly indicate how 
you feel about working with each of the members of the class in a study and discus- 
x group? Those whom you select may be assigned to your group later. Your selec- _ 
_ tion will be treated confidentially and used only for the improvement of class $s groups — 
and for scientific study. You can feel free to follow your own feelings. — Shit 
1, After each name indicate how you feel pe Ba having this person in a class 
-- of which you may be a member. If you would like to have the person in your Ba 
group, encircle “ “yes.” If you would not like to have the person in your group, en- 
no. ’ If you are indifferent about _— the person in ape — 
Examine the name of each pers: person which “ has been Place 
a “1” after the “Yes” following the name of the is your first choice for 
_ membership i in a class discussion group of which you may be a member. Continue _ 


until you have made choices in order from first choice to ——* choice. be 


‘let, Washington, D. C., 1934; Leslie Day Zeleny, * ‘Sociometry of Morale,” Amer. Sociol. . 
Rev., December 1939, 799-806; & Newstetter, Mz. J. Feldstein and Theodore M. 
ty ae Group Adjustment, a Study in Experimental Sociology, Cleveland, Western Reserve a 


the number of choices. For one may be asked to a after the names 
of every person marked “‘yes” who would be very acceptable as a group member and another Vv a 
- after the name of every person marked “‘ “no’ " who would be very unaccepcable as a group mein-— 


dentification Of the Kina ana Imensiy Of Aniudes. TO 
jation. the di f j the kind and 4 
measure sociation, the degree o interaction in a group, the Kind and 
intensity of attractions and repulsions among persons in a group must 
ion wij r ns lon a mas valueshave % hag 
— 
ity Of this plan is not Known, Dut it allows a freer expression Of attitudes. 
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Examine the name of each person after which “ o” has been 
a “1” after the “No” following the name of the person who is your last choice ce Bs 
ee Bis ty in a class discussion group of which you may be a member. Continue 4 i 


= you have made ——* choices from last choice to —— from last choice. ese a aks pil” 


- 4. In the right hand column under “Reasons” please give your reasons in every ; 
case possible for your selections indicated above, 
Remember, your selections may determine the membership of the groups to which you. 
. may be as. assigned later. Also, it should be clear that your selection of persons is for 


Group — Date - 


Membershi 


a The Record first provides an opportunity for each | person to select those 
he would like to have in his class or discussion group, those he would _ 
like, and those toward whom he is indifferent. The first two selections will  __ 

_ represent half units of i intensity of attitudes (+0.50) and the last represents | a 
a zero unit ¢ of intensity (0. 00). ‘The ‘reliability of this part ‘of the . Record 
fend been determined; for example, ¢ correlations between “acceptances” "on ; 


_ two administrations of an early form of the Record were, in three trials, ‘' 
~ all over .g10.? The Record also provides for an indication of “choices” ; ; the 


selection of those for whom: one has more intense attractions and repul- 


$3 sions. this ‘manner, degrees of intensity of of attitudes be determined. 
ent the m more precise field of measurement. 


For ar eaahe, a person who receives a mere acceptance, or ‘ “yes,” from an- 
ther receives but one half unit of attraction; but a a person w ho receives a ; 
“yes” and also one of the “ choices,” ‘a receives an additional half unit: - 
ttraction—a total of one unit. Thus, we have a nit for sociometric or 
? “Sociometry of Morale,” op. cit. it. Separation sal i thes sexes is a refinement aneniaial 


it is not known whether a second half unit (a choice) is the of twice 
_ the first half unit of intensity, the square of it, or some other multiple. For the present, a Reo 


_is assumed to be suitable forpracticaluseatleast. = 


PP also that the unit of hem. sc gh of i intensity of a an | attitude is is so chosen that the 


¥ 


= 


* See “Sociometry of Morale,” op. cit. 


= 


In measuremen That the “ch ‘choices” are reliable | has bie 
a by correlations between first, and second administrations | of ‘the Record— 


of attraction among persons in groups in ina a college classroom. The relia 


- bility of the Record as a measure of f repulsion is is implied i in these cor correlations; 
and subsequent « calculations: demonstrate the soundness of this ass assumption. 
validity of the measured attitudes is not so easy ‘to 


GrapuIc REPRESENTATION OF TH Intensiry OF -Arrrrupes. 


+ } 


‘100 
The graphic representation of (1) two half w units of intensity of an attitude of at- 
- mie (2) one half unit of intensity; (3) zero units of intensity; (4) one half unit 
_ of intensity of an attitude of repulsion; and (5) two half units of intensity of an at- a 
-_titude of repulsion. represents a Person. The numerals give the magnitudes of the 
Pak: attitudes i in the units as defined. aieads ; 


in Figure 1. Thus, j in the upper stands 


5 Note the high reliability « of social status ratios computed with positive and eae in- eo 


See “Sociometry of Morale” op. cit.; E. Dalton Partridge, “Leadership Among 
New Y ork, 19345 and Adjustment,” op. cit. 


tensity of attitudes as given in the section on Measurement of Status. 
a 


me 
— 
| 
i 
| ridge scale and r= .87+.027 between choices” and Partridge ratings as 
well as the logic of the Record imply its validity. 
— | 
— 


ue 


= 
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ttitude, the solid line represents an attitude of attraction, and 
a _ the dot at the end of the line wopeasente two half units, or one unit, of an 


Pressing ana 


in each group may be calculated. 


“sige Measurement of Sociation. n. Sociation, defined as the anes of ‘th 


units 0 of i of all the interpersonal attitudes i ins a group plus 0 or 


= 
I equals” the intensity of an attitude (uctraction repu 
‘person snother person in a a group, n equals the total the posible 


— 


2, 6, are as shaving one unit of attraction intensity. 


where the + 1.00 represents ‘the average of attitudes and the 
£0.00 represents the average deviation in the group from J. ees 


il 
esented in Fig 
the group repr co Units, 
— 
= 


MEASURI EMENT OF 


3. Grapuic REPRESENTATION OF A Sociation Index ¢ or —1.0040.00 ‘Units. 


(- the intensities of the attitudes is also (—1); applying 


=" 


x 


00 + 1.00 units. = 


“deviation from mean cannot be determined by ‘inspection. 


present the deviation of any one e attitude from a mean of 


the attitudes, then the average deviation 


— 

.|| 

"The lowest degree of sociation between three persons, A, B, Each of tl he pos- 

sible attitudes is represented as having one unit of repulsion intensity. — 

0.00 +o0.0ounits. (6) a 

| 

— 


by that for a group of persons as follows: 
0.5) +o +0. 


+ 


tensities same, although in one group there exists interhuman atti- 


tudes of attraction and repulsion of one unit of i intensity and in the other — 
I all the attitudes are. of ‘indifference. T The average deviation, D, shows — 


a clearly the great ‘difference i in sociation in the two groups and adds sig- 
nificantly to the proper of the group. The sociation index, 
and D, gives a satisfying numerical # 
_ representation of the s ociation ‘eihias a group. Although the magnitude of © 
=D, as used here, is placed immediately after the calculated value of J in the - 
a employed for indicating th the limits of observational | error in the 
sciences, it does not represer observ tional err Tt 
D. as used in in social statistics. 
the purpose of clarity in explanation, the 4.D. 
for! more precise statistical treatment of large arrays, the 
tion, o, may be used. In using ¢, one may substitute Vz Ain for Save in in 
above | formulas and i in those to follow. 
The high reliability of this sociation index i is indicated by reliability « cor- . 


of not | less than r r= $7 and validity of not less 


ocial 
differe 


lim 
pre 
“aya 
a the old formul C, Op. cit, 805-806 — Gays | 
validity of th plete; but the resul s were used and the 
the sociation index. Furth esults point defnively ¢ ind the data Th 


‘NT oF SOCIATION 


son in a group, defined as the average intensity of the attitudes of al a 

members" of the group (or groups) expressed toward a person, may 
omer in the same manner as sociation . This average intensity of 
tudes, together | with + the average deviation of intensities, 
the social status index and may be § S. 


| 


ssociates B and C 


= +0.25 + 0.7 


ay At this p point, additional evidence of the reliability. of the Record and d the 
Social Status Index, as s computed with the inclusion | 


differents” as s well as attractions may be presented. A yroduct- 
relation between S'S’s computed from data procured with the assistance of 


ee The « status of a person in a community might be the average of his statuses in all the — 
yg _ groups to which he belongs. This paper does not answer this problem, however. See Leslie Day 
vie ‘Measurement of Social ‘Sociol., Jan. 1940, 576-582. It deals only 


— 
he attitudes received by Afromhs 
“from person B and one half unit of repulsion from person C. Then | 
as measured in terms of the social units is 
| 
_ 
ae 
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_ with the use of one unit of positive and negative intensities of attitudes, as : 
‘ta "provided for on the latest form of the Record (described herein), was r= .977 
+ 0055 (N= = 25) . Again, the high reliability of ¢ the Record 3 as \ s well 2 as the ‘SS 
Social : adjustment, defined as the a average intensity of mutual attractions 
g and repulsions between a person and each of his associates in a group, —_ 


or minus the average deviation, may 


sociation n and status. 


me person A to a group is in Figure 5. 


Here the social adjustment 1 index, SA, with i its th is: shown 


and in the illustrated case to be 


(=o0.5) +05 +05+1  0.88- 0.12 + 0.12 + 0.62 1a +062 


Wwe 28 

- 0.38 + 0.44 units. 


In the foregoing til sociation, status, and may meas- 


mit a ured; consequently, a basis for sociological ‘experimentation hes been pro- 
Once sociation can be measured, sociological ex experimentation may may be 


on—in the office, the factory, the: army, ad 


Bir 
ical 
Representation of the number and intensity of attitudes received and given by Ain — 
we 
— 
— 
ig room 
Mann 
seven 
toac 
i 


ME. ASUREMENT OF F SOCIATION 


First, the degree of of sociation may b be determined, then an experimental face 


_ tor can be introduced and the e degree of sociation measured d again. | Similarly, — 


effects of experimental factors on status and adjustment may be meas. 


ured. In this way, some sociological principles : may be established « empir-_ 


ically and experimentally under more e rigorously controlled conditions than _ 
illustrate the possibilities of such so sociological experimentation, some 


sociometric studies in | classrooms organized « asa community y of pangs om were 


IV. The Classroom—A Sociological Laboratory. ‘Accepting the 
and validity of the a of sociation, status, and adjustments as estab- 
= = ‘it is possible to use the classroom, organized a as a community of | 


groups, for sociological. and educational experimentation. For example, the 


degree of sociation in a classroom m may y be measured, a an experimental factor 
a - introduced in in all or some of the groups, and the degree of sociation measured i 
again. Also, status and adjustment may be measured, experimental factors 
: introduced, and the changes 1 in status and adjustment measured. Finally, 
_ sociometric measurement itself may reveal significant conditions in the 
a "classroom. In this manner, experimentation similar to ) that (but not the 


=. same) which has made p possible advances in the physical s sciences 1 may | be 


_ carried on; foro one measure immediately the of an 


be compared with organize 


- _ Experimental Control of Sociation. In ‘one classroom, the sociation 1 indices 4 4 
ee g 


of three groups were € computed; ; then, upon the basis of a tabulation of the 
_ attitudes of each person toward everyc one else i in n the community or class- 


-plished—an i ‘increase of 23.2 percent. A second | time, | experimenting wi with © 


groups, a ¢ change of an average e of § from . 754 to .g14 was made—an 
‘ increase of 19.5 percent.’ Again, a classroom community of four g groups with 7 


S of .285 was with aid of so sociometric measurement 


"manner, an increase in average sociation to .gO was 


community) are 


i See “ “Sociamew of Morale,” op. cit., 806. The S was computed as a morale quotient at and 7 


not included. Also, only one half unit was 


— 
hy 
— 
ry _ Additional possibih mentation are made avail- 
Be able by the development of sociometric measures. For example, the effects — 
of different degrees of sociation upon learning may be studied; factors a 
 fecting status and adjustment may be isolated and learning in sociometri- id 
& 
‘60.7 percent. Furthermore, at the same time that the 


1anged.. the the learning s situation may | be = 


ace 


Cleavage. Sociometric surement ‘may be 


 Sociometric Study Rac 
used to study ra race cleavages i in the classroom. For - example, J Joan Criswell'? 
oa ‘used sociometric measures in school classrooms, composed of varying per- 
centages of Whites and Negroes, to determine the currents of attractior 
repulsion flowing between ‘two races. She administered ‘simple socio- 
"metric ‘exercises—asking children to indicate i in writing g their choices 


those. by whom they would like to sit in the c classroom. Later, she investi- 


gated the reasons for the choices made. When the data were assembled, a _ 
be ure of the racial cleavages in the classroom in different school grades — 
was av available. Briefly, Criswell found that there was less racial fusion in the 
upper por grades than n the lower gi grades, that “ “skin cleavages appear in majority- 3 = 
colored: classes” "more decidedly than in ‘minority-colored ‘classes. this 

_ manner ner racial, class, and other cleavages n may be studied i in the classroom. — 

Study ofa Delinquent Group. Leona M. Kerstetter,! 
_ sociometric testing in a fifth grade, identified an isolated group of five boys; 


4 


a that is, they were attracted to one another but their attractions toward | 
“others outside the § ‘groups r ; remained | unreciprocated. Investigation showed 
ae that this g group > was rejected by the school community and the: wider c com-— 


munity because of its delinquent activities. Later, the class was divided into 
” study groups upon the basis of subject-matter interest and ability, those — 


- with the highest sociometrically determined status being made leaders. In 


this way, the members of the ‘delinquent group were placed in different 
= 


groups. Here | new associations were made and new interests developed. 

ater sociometric test t revealed that the change in grouping had definitely Js 

begun to. mn the isolation of the delinquent group and that the 

‘ processes of socialization had begun. Thus, made | 


possible to carry on a sociological experimen 
bas 
a Selection of Group I Leaders. Ani important nt part siti fevery y classroom group is s | 


oe” the leader, defined as as the one who receives more attractions from his ; asso-— 
a ciates than any other in a given group. p. Though a a teacher may judge leaders — 
with some accuracy by voice and appearance, selection and placement of -_ 
leaders in the groups where most can n be done only by socio-— 
a a a class i is first organized into groups, t the may know n 
of the : students; consequently, , he will need to select leaders by réppencance 7 
a and voice. This plan allows for limited but immediate primary group con-— 
et tacts. After a time, each member of the group may rank every other mem- 


10 Joan H Criswell, 4 Sociometric Study of Race ie in the Classroom, New cued 


Leona M. Kerstetter, and Sargent, 1 Therapy i in the 


March. 
Ig 


= 
» 
quick 
ges 
| 


to follow. T his meth 


: ae This can take —— only after groups have been reorganized a num 


ber of times: to provide the opportunity fc for each student to 


interaction | with every other. At this is time, , the, Record may be administered, . 
the a attitudes tabulated c or ‘charted, and the n most satisfactory combination 


yrs 


Superior S Social 
— .42 2 (SD+. 


ss Kes: 


— .48 
_ Arrows indicate th the approximate range | of + 18D. 
dt may also be pointed out that studies have been ade of the « charac- 


een demonstrated that those who — 
attain a high status possess meneiretiiy higher ratings by their associates — 
on the following qualities:'* self-confidence, ability to to participate in in a group, 


quickness of decision, finality of decision, forcefulness, intelligence, knowl 
edge, insight, steadiness of purpose, 1 tact, self-control , good voice and ap- 


n Students who Possess or r develop these qualities i in a relatively high 
degree are those who receive the largest number of. attractions from 


_ fellows in the primary groups of the classroom. — hi 
2 Leslie Day Zeleny, ‘ Selection of Group L Leaders,” Suc and Social 
Leslie ‘Characteristics of Group Leaders,” Sociol. and Social Res., No 


= 
hip. The one he one whom others ar 
ae n leaders nip. tions, Is the o1 d valid. & 
TxbIces OF A CLASS OF TWENTY-TWO 
| 
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A person, then, attain a SS, must develop the foregoing men- 


_ tioned qualities in higher degree. Sociometric measurement thus points the 
E 
oad to be followed byt the educator who to 
Development « ‘of Personality. The possibilities of sociometric measurement 
s an aid for the development of personality in the classroom may be further _ 
explored. With sociometric data, one may compute the SS of each person 
in the classroom community, arrange them in an array and compute the © 


range, mean, and standard deviation. From a study of this distribution, 


students ts with high, average | and low social status ; may | be located. Table 


on an array of social status indices for a a class of twenty- -two students. _ 
n this class, the average SS was .17, the range was from .64+.34 to. 
dae +.46 and the SD, 0.25. T he deviations seem to be greatest at the ex- 
_tremes of the array and smallest i in the central portions, probably due . 
- the limited umber of choices. From these indices, w with their ir average ¢ edevi- 
ations, th the cl assroom instructor may identify those students who need guid- 
ance in personality development. In fact, they all need guidance, for few 
each as high an index as +. 50+0.00 which it is possible for all to obtain 
under the conditions under which ‘the Record i is given. 
m- this point, additional evidence of the reliablity of the ‘SS may beob- 


tained from the results of several repetitions of the. Record with different a 


classes organized o on the community p plan. The table ¢ res the 


TABLE 2. SHOWING THE RANGE, Mean, AND D Deviation 


at 


In these four ibid o— range, mean, 1, and SD were fairly stable. There i is j 


ae much question, therefore, that the SS isa reliable measure. Also, the a 
suggests norms. Apparently, an falling between .17 4 and 225 is 


about average in sociology classes i in the college studied; and persons Ww 
obtain an an SS of 25 above the average may be considered relatively superior r 


$a 
sae 
7 
| | 
— | = 
‘rom these, one may learn the reasons for a person s status. an in- a  twen 
— 00 ___ structor is in a position to offer to the student advice of the kind that might ag ell 
enable him to raise his status with his associates. For example, the following 


in advising : students 


a 
__ Enthusiastic; student seems logical; well prepared; easy to get along with and has bi 
A “contributions to make; speaks as one who knows, but sees opinion of others; good bet 
secretary and organizer; talks and prepares; makes suggestions; can assimilate 
oe material read and relate to problems confronted; does not say very much but what _ 
_ he says is important; good group leader; does much research; can make conclusions; _ - 
interesting speaker; good student; has a lot to contribute; cooperative and a 
tributor; good information; organizes thinking of the group; conflicting i impressions; 


ith a high SS were e considered (with very few exceptions) well 
ad well adjusted. In other words, 


ims 


On the other mand, an were by many 


MICHIGAN 


“tive; can his viewpoints good worker; fine associate; 
of ideas; don’t feel free with him; no contributions other than his own opinions. — =.) 


Thus, those with average social status | did not impress all their associates 


as being: well informed and good participants. They possessed only a mod- 


degree of the characteristics of leaders. 


No participation; very quiet and reserved; talks very little; has “material; per- Es 
sonality talks too little; too quiet; unwilling to participate; doesn’ t enter into a 


cussion; — personality; no discussion; too quiet and backward; not much 


Those with low social not informed and failed to par- 

‘ticipate. Lack of preparation, self-confidence, and insight were, no doubt, 


2 
With the SS of a a person, the 
their expressed attitudes and the general of persons who. 
tain high status in mind, an instructor is in a postion to give a a zx. 
suggestions on how to develop his 


aa: 


structor may |: later measure ‘the pia of advice sociometrics 


26+.17, but who was an ‘student, was ‘told of 
good: quality of work done and urged that she could justifiably, be more 


| 
"Persons w 
informed, — 
Likes his way of doing things; cooperative; easy to work with; not too reliable; 
noncooperator; has material; a sense of humor and adjusts easily; lack of 
= 
— 
= 
— 
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self-confident and participate more in group discussion. In this 
each student was ad advised. Following the i interviews, about four weeks v were s | 


*. _ allowed for stu students to try out recommendations for i improving status in 


discussion ‘groups and in _general class discussions where all could = 
- 5m one another. Following this, the sociometric test was given again. Table 3 
7 —* a comparison of | the SS’s of the twenty-two students before and a 


6 


Mean all +. O13 


Them mean in social status was +.013, which i is, obviously, so 


a gible ; an amount that the c¢ computation of the sD of the differences was un- = . 


Mecessary. Thus, four v weeks: of ex experience ‘provided insufficient time to 
pe much change i in 1 the me mean SS of a | class gro group as a a whole. Since per- 


the entire experiment to ) achieve some pr positive ‘result. Take, 


i, 4 example, the student - previously 1 mentioned (Number 7» who made a gain 
oar of +.29. maaan was an able and — person who had a at first failed to 


Hie 
(| 
stud 
im 


"MEASUREMENT OF OF SOCIATION 
sy a student easily became recognized by more persons as a leader i in aii siti 
On the other hand, student Number 19, a weak student and a nonpar- 
- ticipant, was advised to participate more; but his status us was lowered by. his 
attempt. His participation revealed lack ack of to comprehend the 
a seems that, in general, those 5 told om had attained a a high 
status, rested on their laurels and lost ground (Numbers 1, 2, 5); those who — 
__ had low statuses failed in attaining higher ones Olembes 16, 17, 18, 19 
a1), because they lacked the capacity; and those who had talent b but had © 
not ‘used it v wisely, increased their statuses after being advised (Numbers 7, 75 
This of the attempt to change statuses has. dwn tae things: 


first, no appreciable changes in the statuses of the group as a whole were 
_ made, because, perhaps, insufficient time was allowed and also, status is a 


relative matter; second, shifted from rom one position to an another 


f lent. 
ent, oF wi iser use tal ent 
less, 
om metric raised sof the talented who previ. 
«Effect of Soctometric Grouping on on | Learning. An An experimental study* was 


7 __ carried on in college sociology classes comparing ng the effects upon pained /. 


and personality development of (1) traditional class discussion methods of | 
instruction and (2) : a group ‘method in which the leaders were sociometri- _ 


elected. The results of four carefully controlled experiments 


Ta BLE 4. MEAN CHANGES IN Scores OF PARTIALLY ORGANIZED Chas 
Discussion Groups AnD TrapiTionaL Discussion- RECITATION Groups 


ry 


_| Method a ass Method > | SDD 


following mean | changes scores of fact tests. Thus, learning by 
group: 1 is slightly more 
efficient than by the traditional class discussion method. 


In addition, changes on scores on the Bernreuter ot Personality Inventory” 


eae between the initial and final test were : much gi h greater in t 1 the group-organized _ 


classroom than in n the traditional recitation-discussion classroom. Finally, 


students themselves rated the group plan much more satisfactory. 


Leslie Day Zeleny, “Experimental / Appraisal o of a a Group Plan,” Educ. 


See “Objective Selection of Group Leaders,” op. cit. 
Robert G. Bernreuter, The Personality Inventory, Palo 1935. 5. The limitations of this 


a 

a 
Pa 
a 
| 
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a may he sae efficient agency for tearing: A And what i is important, it itis 


that ‘the organization ofa classroom for sociometric ¢ measurement and 


ise sy experimentation does n not i interfere w with: the Process of learning 


q 
nmary. Sociation, status and | adjustment may be esi meas-— 


0.50, - — 1.00 in a group or community of | groups may be 


termined with the: use of ‘the Group Membership Record which | has been 
and valid. ‘Sociation, defined as as the e average of the J 


»may expressed in the following formula: 


ilar 1 a the social status index ‘aa the social adj ustment a 


+ unit 


simi 


, experiment, n ‘measure ‘again. One illus. 
ee tration of the e possibilities ¢ of sociological experimentation isina a classroom =, 


organized as a a community of g It becomes a a sociological laboratory. 
nd controlled; race, class, and other: 
=a ja may be studied; group Pa a identified; status m may be meas- 
ured, personality developed, and status measured again. Thi 


proves 1 rather than hinders learning. With these procedures, 
the scientific study of g of group is made possible. 


4 


Tol 


‘A SOCIAL GROUP* 


on the definitions offered t but on the discoverable characteristics of a 


found i in the of an community, so that the latter 
be as a of social group amenable to analysis by 


rs with this subject hes an inductive comparison of 
these two types of social structures. . For this reason, a a brief statement as to 
the suggested analytic characteristics of social groups is desirable. This vail 

to the method employ ed, as to the 


with reference to given aims, in | the prosecution of which ; an integration of \ 
oa roles and an n ordering of social relations ¢ come into play y. At least four a ana- Sena 
lytical elements: are identifiable i in this | descriptive statement: a per-_ 
sonnel (members); (2) a test of adinission to membership; (3) distinctive 
roles or r functions o of the members; and (4) 6 norms regulating 1 the conduct of 
— ‘the personnel. This restriction of the characterizing elements ‘implies | that. a 


group is distinguished from a society with i its s diverse complexes of folkways 
that ‘the | within such a a society, share i in various 


re trait o 


attention is is directed. the ganic ements The sociologist const 


before. the Mid-West Society, April, 1940. 


1R.M. Maclver, Community, A Sociological Study, 107, London, 1917. ‘He says: “Ac com- 

‘munity is a social unity whose members recognize as common a sufficiency of interest to allow 

of the interactivities of common life.” R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science ee 
: of Sociology, 161, Chicago, 1921. They say: “Community i is a term which is applied to societies oo 
and social groups where they are considered from the point of view of the geographical dis- 
a tribution of individuals and institutions of which they are composed.” Stuart A. Queen, 
_ “What is a community,” 7. Social Forces, vol. I (1922-23), 376-377; 381. Dwight Sanderson, 
er The Rural Community: The Natural History of A Sociological Group, Boston, 1932, esp. ch. I, 

; The Rural Community as a Sociological Group,” and ch. II, “The Evolution of The Rural 
if Ke Locality Group.” Carle C. Zimmerman, The Changing Community, 4, New York, 1938. While 7 
ee the phraseology of | this literature i is suggestive of the idea that a community is a group, — ; 


observation and the identification of these characteristics depend on the 
__conceptual scheme adopted. The viewpoint here taken, hypothetically, is 
— 
« 
n briefest terms, we may say that a social group comprises persons actin 
— 
complexes and interrelations characteristic of society in the abstract. 
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these elements and ‘their ‘integration in a | group indsmuch as 


= adel characteristics, such as the possession of means of com- 


ulation comp 


= system Ww which forms i in n the § general eat era but which, ‘in its. 


construction, comprises members as agents who are also to one an- 


are pplied, 


) 
8s such as aesthetic, technological, and linguistic, etc., contain only nonper- 


sonal data in their « composition. If, or to the extent that, people merely __ 
ch tra 


raits cannot be taken as 


a in the traits of the general culture, such | 


. ~ analytic el elements differentiating and identifying a logical cl class | of groups, ir 
contrast, to so societies, as these terms are > applied in in this discussion. 
— Agr group is here viewed a asa system comprising t ng the named analytical ele- 


‘ments in its construction, , while a societal system comprises not only these 
many n culture 
nts are 


group: systems of various kinds but also the m 
= = The ‘characte rist ics of these group eleme 


on tl 
statuses and ¢ define the relations between the e members. Thus, it also appears 


that inclusion of membership as one of the analytical elements does not _ 
2 imply that the sociologist must consider the total personality of | the con-_ 
Stituent In their as agents, members 


iewed from the = 


“ences the types of g groups depend either 


in the content of these elements, or on the presence of additional elem 
"lf the suggested elements are generic to all groups, they must be id 
fiable i in an n analysis of _communities, ‘providing our hypothesis i is 


communities do, in fact, “constitute a type of social group. While 


analysi is indicates ‘that the community—at least the abstract community 


with which sociology is concerned—does fact include the named 


is is habitat, locality or area- -which, as a value, not 


(op. cit., pp. 97-124) speaks of “‘i interests” * ‘The Elements of Community,” 
but the writer of this ‘article views the discussion of the types of, and the relation between, 
_ interests as belonging logically to the general characteristic of social relations rather than to — a 
characteristics of a asa group. The same observation 


fe 


é ments, it contains an additional a fifth element by which a community eS 


_ 
who assume a set of ranking and functional places or role) agents, Tey 
construct the system in which they are means and objects of valuation to 
one another. These aspects constitute the social (that is, the cultural-social) 
| 
= 
not from the standpoint of their total mental life; 
— 
| 
= 
| 
— | 


= 


as the occasion 1 for the i integration of the o other elements i into. a group ci ‘con. 
‘stituting a community. While all social groups can be assigned to an area in a 


= sense that they are constructed by people living in delimitable spaces, 
a this does not mean that they are communities; for the fact that a seven areas 


consti- 


peo or lly together with the four generic elements, constitutes. 


ric to a a community might ac: account | t for s some, e, although n not all, variations 
typ pes; for some other element may be added to 


— 


subclasses of communities. It also follows that not every locality” rE - 
y is populated 1 is a community because the area or locality may not be : 
a bas utilized in the construction of a social system integrated with dl 


other: named ¢ elements. In an analogous way, a , a population i in a defined areal 
not inevitably construct, for instance, a religious organization, welfare 
society, 0 or a chamber of commerce. e. Thus, a so-called ‘ “disorganized 
| munity” is not necessarily to be classed as a cnmnnaing group as here de- 
fined. However, we r that any attempt to classify communities 
: be undertaken 1 only after long research and extensive theoretic « analyses b by 
| suitable conceptual schemes. Accordingly, the plan here presented is is offered” : 


ia tentative method for the inductive study of the the general a aspects of 


_As a theoretical problem, this analytical procedure involves the following 
ie implicit or explicit steps: I, identifying the system under observation; II, ra es 


ae its contents; and III, discovering its integration. Other om 7 


a =P parably intricate problems are the tracing of changes i in the organization of 


communities and, ultimately, classifying types. ‘The present t discussion ady 


some tentative views regarding the first three items. 
I. Identifying the System. The first task in a theoretical analysis of a com} = 


applies to Zimmerman (op. cit., pp. 12 ff.); for he characterizes the community as an undif- a. Di 
-ferentiated social fact, i.e., as “behavior or actions that are common to a number of people’ a 

“ 

His designated element, limited at area,” ” like all ideas of is pertinent 


| 
gS 
datum essential to the construction of the group in question. However, if 
q is a datum in the norms, roles, and other relations between the 
members, it is an element in the composition of the system constructed by at 
these agents. Thus, a community is only one system constru by a 
defined areas. The inclusion of a class of values in an inte 
datum in a system definable as the generic group, gives us the su 
- 
ede 
— 
| 
tal 
| 
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"munity, as s of ar any other co configuration, i is that of identifying _ delimiting — : 
the given structure. However, this can be accomplished only as the ele 
‘mente comprieed in the system are identified and the € composition (the 
Rnewsde of the ie system can be determined only a s this circumscription is 
nade e explicit « and definite. Indeed, the t ‘two ) aspects of the method are but 
ways s of stating the problem; they are not independent. proce- 
es. This | statement indicates that the de ‘limination of a community is not ae 
in advance of research, even though common-sense ob- 
ade some contribution to the identification of the com. a 


«munity structure. > suggested procedure | has little in com on 
with various prevalent approaches to the study of communities, such ; s the 


techniques for locating boundary lines between adjacent trade areas. _ 
The problem of identifying a social structure by circumscription —- 


a 4 pre sis may be made clearer de contrasting it with some less critical ‘views: 
as as to the character of communities. According t to one view, a community is 


-population,? the i being that ¢ occupancy of of geo- 
com- 

munity as a locality where a concentration of physical struc tures 
‘institutions’ (firms, schools; churches, or residences)‘ is found, the infer 


a ence _ apparently | being that such proximity in space is the essential test of — i 


_ a community. To be sure, a community as a sociological : system may in- 
volve these “nucleated” "6 forms or “institutions, but | the observation 


they ar agglomerated i in space is of | no particular analytic im- 


ve. does research | on 


must he svadied means of a suitable frame 
in eet ch tl tical community : structure h has no 
part.® However, sinc these “ “nucleated” forms occupy y position, 
Sy 


= 
to them can n be ‘studied with reference to to their | local distribution, 


this does not take the place of ‘the type of studies here suggested = 


tions and the operation of certain affectin 


fa frames of reference are involved. ‘The observation th 
- data are localized does not supply a sufficiently particularizing : statement 


4 Ibid. See also Eduard C. ‘The Community; An Introductio 
Community Leadership and Organization, 9-38, New York,192% 
Stuart Chapin, Contemporary American Institutions: A ‘Sociologica 


© This may be illustrated by reference to most works dealin with social i institutions such — 
y 


— 
| @ 
alth 
| 
lim | 
— 
— 


THE 


though all 
date are to a located i in delimitable areas, 
 Seaaaniens as a logical class, must be studied by means ofa 


oo reference different from that applicable to any of the local institutions; | ol 
nay study i institutions that are found in a a locality, such research 7 i co 
would not, of itself, be ; germane to the analytic community (or as we say, 
the community group), for the reasons that each of these systems must be _ 

studied with reference to their distinctive elements and structure. Thus by 
postulation, the cl character and. integration of elements | varies fc for each class 
(Of: social systems, such as s family, church, school, state, , and sc on. 
community as identical with a local ag ese ion of people with their insti- 
2 tutions and culture, we posit that a community is amenable to an par . 


which places it in the same field as the st study c of social [groupsin 
“general and that | this is accomplished by suggested | analyt tical procedure 
in identifying t the 1 named ed elements and their integration. These elements are 
so much invented as as merely utilized by ay group, for are ‘universal 


or pre 


sort ar are ce names for data used i in ie construction of the pris system 
by the agents, the m members. The order i in which these elements a are listed i ing 


‘the following discussion has no as to relative i 
ty from other cher types of of groups. Bee Chart I 


FFERENTIATING 


; community. group 45 


Tests 
Roles of members 
Norms of 


6 Adi differentiating datum 
language or 
item) Bi 


+ 
— 
—— anization supplies a sociological characterization respectively Of 
— 


waa 


I 1. While ecological viewpo as to composi 


= is in a way - analogous to our analytic element, community ‘membership, 4 


the ecological view regards the population mainly as an indication of com- pe ; 
petitive balance, while the group element approach views people as bearers 


of functions, duties, and claims i sina social system ‘operating unde iS 
which are identified with locality as the o occasion for their ir application. The ; 


membership: of a a a community normally comprises all ages and both se sexes, 
insofar as it is a segment of ‘ “society,” but it does not differ in this — 7 


‘some other logical Classes of | groups such as a church or _— Party. 


from | guests, persons entering a delimited a1 area a may be: tentatively, 
classified 2 as ; either transitional® (entering for temporary sojourn other than — | 
as guests), provisional (entering for test of permanence), or permanent = ; 
members. The permanent members are established as constituent parts of 
the personnel with recognized status, in contrast to the tentative positions 
of the: first two classes. Accordingly, the length of residence 
as differences with reference ‘to the: social Position occupied. How- 

rer, mem rs (whether « as agents: or as values) ¢ occupy y unlike social y Posi- 
‘Lions for various reasons other than length of residence. While any classifi- 


cation of the | type of membership needs to be investigated at great length — 


types of positions that t may be identified in a community structure The 
that members, apart from their roles, n must be postulated : 


an 
an 
tic element, re rests 0} on the ‘observation that ‘persons 4 are re objects of a appre 


by: ‘means of-analytic induction, these suggestions will serve to illustrate 


a community i it must, by 


as the minimal role, the maintenance of symbiotic relations. In fact, a main 


- characteristic of the community group arises from this peculiar elasticity 


a a of the test of admittance. The less distinct and exclusive ie ae 


for + membership and the less mandatory t the norms of : social relations are, 


the m ‘more ore elastic are tl the t tests of admittance i into the str structure. In | minimal . 


2 terms, ;, the t test of membership i ina community group is s admissibility i into an 
‘a administrative or otherwise collectively meaningful spa space ce which, like ad- _ 


-“mittance into other social groups, ‘is to regulation; and thus, while” 


a 8] wren to express my i indebtedness to Erich Franzen for the term 

as a designation for one type of transient members, as as the 
“level of i integration," ’ with that of valu 


im 
| 
} al 
|e 
— 
from other groupe in respect to the test of mes 
niliar folkwav giving easvadmit to the test of membership because of = 
tur 


Howev e into an area not imply that resident i is an® 


active participant in the construction and maintenance ofa community , as 
group any more e than | that every person “identified” with a a | political party 
or religious denomination is an active participant in these. groups. While 


in an area permits of a high degree e of isolation from social ac actions, 


rights and duties. This is true even of visitors ‘and of transitional 
provisional members. In addition, they must necessarily. engage 
4 various s social actions s (such as buying, selling, | renting, leasing, conversing, i i 
or what not), but these social actions (though involving. local social con- 
- tacts, sharing in local schooling, worshiping, trading, etc.) are not part of 
the value system which we describe as the community group, but rather of _ 


the local al society. In the ‘distinction i is made between the community 


Ww 
: it mere admittance into a defined area’ gives no’ 
_ adequate indication concerning the participation by individuals in a given 
Bae social system, for this depends also on intentions and the anticipated ae 
to be played by provisional | or ‘constituent nt members. ‘The overt | participa- 


|= tion ¢ or social actions by: members it in a system constitutes s their roles. These 


Minimal f functional roles are illustrated by casual of labor,! 


goods, and services. The more permanently « established ‘social actions stake 
on the form 1 of recurrent and expected reciprocities, resembling a1 an | instig 
‘tutional arrangement in 1 the local structure. W hether | these roles a are pert 
a formed by individuals as independent agents or as representatives of groups _ 
or associations, they may be comprised directly the community struc- 
3 a ture, either (1) because they are valued by the community members apart 
1 from their connection with any of these subgroups of of the locality, « or (2) _ 


because they involve. the community personnel i in a series s of freciprocations 


and recognized interdependencies. The personal relations s so produced | ory 
required, not the accompanying r other nonsocial 


‘The Position in the scale of honor or may on the function 


tified with the person, such a as s length o of residence, wealth, or‘ “family c con 1 * 
nection. n.” Empirical studies of rural and village areas ‘seem to show that 

ues must coincide i in order to produce high rating, and 7 


i valuations on one score offset otherwise favorable ratings — > 
s. However, variations i in om valuations are — 


“of dif 


4 


z 


| 
— 
A 
— 
| 
Biss... 


~ 


ratings gs depend o1 on n the local st ai these p pro uce the 


scale of local social statuses. 
a The conclusion that these social statuses or their paavinl: expression as 
a poles are locally oriented is supported by the fact that they cannot be di- 


rectly, transferred to another locality through migration, but. must be re 
__ established by integration into the system of functional and rating g roles in 
the new w place of settlement. Differences i in the a assigned roles supply = 


- basis for the foregoing suggested classification of membership, as transi-_ 
provisional, and constituent (or permanent). Although even the 
transitional | and provisional 1 roles are - subject ta to a test of acceptance, they — 
are nevertheless established \ with relative ¢ ease as ; compared to entrance into 


ty 


other logical classes of rou s. Such facts supply some justification for the 

group pply some j : 

familiar idea, that a “community is the product of competition, but, as is > , 
easily seen, , this i is only a partial analysis of the adaptation of roles to the 


4 ituation. Residence in a locality and one’s place in the social structure do _ 


not depend solely o on the outcome of competition in symbiotic relations. 

tuting the local organization | of social roles. W hile. the st relati 
i. are highly important, they are subject to norms; acceptance into this phase 
ue a the local societal system depends on the meaningful compatibility be-_ 
tween the logal demands and the functions offered by the individual. <i 


— the duration of residence and the role played a are, in — ways, 
os  seubject t to o the option o of either the group or the ir individual. : 


uncertain pret his preferences for a place of abode or as long as his role = 
js not accepted. Indeed, the person’s conception of his status is — ia 
both in his bid for admittance and in his acceptance. This in turn neces- 
sarily varies with occupations, tastes » surplus wealth, and other local 
feonditions. Inductive studies dealing with the experiences of people in get-_ 
ting established in a community ‘would thus. 1s supply analyses not only of | 
as ae membership roles but also o of community types. The ratio of transients and = 
aoe the frequency of emigration give insight 1 into the stability, , especially of the — 


one cc symbiotic relations, either within the given locality or between it and ae 


localities. Intercommunity mobility indicates freedom to move no less than 
sit indicates i incentives to move. This freedom implies ease of egress from 


en one locality | and of i ingress into 0 another and the prevalence of established 
ae: ‘techniques whereby at least symbiotic relations can be severed in one a 


iy and established in another. Accordingly, from a general point of view, 
_ the comparative rates of admittance into and egress from s social spaces in- 


zi dicate general characteristics of the societal organization 1 no less than qual- 


Norms of personal relations, whether or r explicit, a are found i 


s a every social group as a necessary phas 0 


Tig 
— i. 
of 
= 
— 


THE COMMUNIT Y socist I 


ree 


3 “with type of group and ‘the occasion for their application. Thus, com-1 
EE a logical 


that 5 ation in a given area or within certain boundaries b 
us rights and duties or is made an occasion for compa ng e 
statuses | ; and soldian the personal acceptability | of people. In other words, ; 
area, locality, or space | is taken as a datum in defining s social relations. Ati is a 


symbolic. W hen locality 0 or space has such symbolic significance, : admission’ 
thereto c constitutes test of a access to corresponding social — 
ae ee whether these be | prescribed politically o or otherwise. As soon as admission 


= into ape space is allowed, various norms, such as certain legal rights — 


the so-called 
as presuppositions which are baile up with reference to ingress into a recog- = ; 


_ nized social space and which have varied in form and content in different 
times a and cultures. However, such a comparative study is not our | 


gts = 


é 


. problem. . Since the applicability of of some norms rests on the admittance into 


ay given space, they tend to vary - with the -definiteness of the test. of admis- 
sion and of the status | assigned. . This means. that. only relevant rights and 
hen belonging specifically to the community system are involved in such 
admittance into the defined area and that various social 
and institutional 


are characteristic of these “systems. Thus, various codes: found i in 


TTS 


“a locality do no not t apply equally to to every: one. Instead, they a are e specialized with h 
Bi to the membership within the ci community group or the v: various 
; ther social systems, such as the “institutions” constructed by the residents. = 
= Commonsense references to the idea that norms are applied on the basis P 
=. of i inclusion in meaningful space are contained in such expressions 4 as “‘local 
patriotism,” ‘community spirit,” “charity begins home.” More explicit 
expressions of these place-bound social realtions a are ‘the un unofficial and 
(‘ ‘public” philanthropy and legal protection of the person yn and prop- 


erty, together v with the corresponding duties. These minimal social relations 
come into operation as soon as one enters the defined social space, while = ae 
other norms are optional after prescribed periods of residence. That is, > 
aaa people ; are on a different footing in the locality- identified group, both as so 

4 their o own sense e of this place fellowship a: and the norms that apply to it. There e 
are, in in fact, v various 1s norms which ¢ correspond to characteristic variations in _ 

the other analytical elements, especially in the type of membership. There 

may also be a recognition of these norms even when they are not actually — 


ey 0 observed i in conduct. They become identified —_ the web of r of relations w which 2 


— 

es 
4 

oy 
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between involved i in prolonged reciprocations incidental to 


In brief, the identified as a social possession ‘place” 
is experienced as a “social space” within which certain duties and rights and 


other normatively ¢ defined relations obtain. While such norms may | be more 


or less similar i in content to those found i in other social s structures, , the oc- 

_casion for their operation is distinctive. _ They are integrated into a system a 
comprising meaningful space, which is regarded as the possession and sym-_ 

Ubol of a locality-group. The failure to identify this ‘normative element i ins 


_ the composition of the ‘community s structure appears to have been one rea- 


ve ~ son for the the naturalistic view frequently di disclosed by writings on . the subject 
In view of such symbolic the habitat 
datum ina reference, must be hypothecated as an analytical 


differentiating the community because it either valued as a 


"Possession. and symbol or serves as means to ends. As a symbol, the habitat 


i associated with norms of social relations and with values th that reflect upon 


the 1 reputation of the ‘residents or in in other ways becomes = 


a tified with the dines, terrain, and material structures, or even the prod 
ucts which are considered to reflect on the self-esteem or the reputation of 


Nog forts intended to improve | the self-respect and the reputation of the group. 


Whe residents. Such values thus become > involved i in the organization of of = 
4 
This idea i is familiar from: the fact that | at different localities, cities, and ex even _ 


aesthetic or other qualities of the may be looked upon as a po- 
session of the locality with which one is identified. This group aspect of 


ae is also shown by t the various official and unofficial controls — * 


As means to er ends, the habitat serves as a a 

between the local personnel and also between localities. Be- 

cause time-space factors become involved in the social organization, char- gs sup} 


distribution of local aggregations tend to develop. Thus, 


ite, has a bearing on the | functions which they severally perform. , Most 
of the technical functions involving people i in symbiotic relations are con- 


nected: with, or organized | into, the lesser local structures or associations — 
_ (firms, households, etc.), but at the same time, they involve the residents in- é 

of social actions and roles which comprise the local ‘community with 
its abstractly distinctive, even if ‘not independent, li life history. Since these 


postulated generic elements are abstractions, they cover varied empirical 
Relevant discussion citations are presented by Milla Aissa Social Ecology, 
Critical Analysis; York, 1938, esp. chs. ITI-V. 
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Discovering. the Integration of Social Systems. While the 


im tic elements vary in 1 content, , they are not independent, but rather they 


are functions of one another since they inhere as meaningful aspects of the 
empirical situation to be n 


met by people in the business of living. The manner = 
sores these value-aspects are organized ci constitutes the integration of the — 
m1 ini ty, so that empirical differences 1 may be due to ‘the peculiar 
iven a particular datum. Thus, the discussed importance of c competition 
in anennniies appears to be due to such weight assigned to the symbiotic — 
s in determing membership and rating, but communities rh differ in 


cgard to the importance of the symbiotic role in giving admittance and 


status. T his 1 is illustrated by a for 


serves to select the type of s admissible into the 


and to differentiate the logical class of community. 


2. Asecond aspect of integration is observable in the connection aleaaedl Ease. 
= associations or specialized groups of a locality, such as firms, ns” 


churches, s schools, households, etc. These r may be regarded : as ‘subsystems of 
sce local society y rather than of the. locality group; and, like the c community 
group, they are creations of the local. population. We have seen that from soe 
an analytic point of view, which regards a community as a type of group, 
of these institutionalizec 


vs 
i 


a science. Instead, the community, as a social s structure, involves elements!” 


which ma likewise enter into” the subs stems, the communit inte- 
y ystems, y inte 
This: may | done because, ir in n fulfilling. their ow own v > systems, t they 
——aupply roles roles that are incorporated into the community structure. ‘Thus, 
roles of members| of a subsystem are organized into the containing, 


community insofar as they pertain to the rating or valuation that is be- 
stowed upon 


5 


the local personnel. This is especially true of the deinent 
role of these subsy stems, but is not confined to them. For i instance, the role 


oft the | ‘minister ‘belongs to 2 a church as 4 a social group, but this function is 


given a rating in the containing community system, which i is a set of social ie 
relations of the personnel. The other members of a church may or may not, ees 


— _ for reasons of this membership, be assigned to characteristic places in the if 


community structure. In a like manner, the honor aspect of the roles of a 


COMMUNITY AS A SOCIAL GROUP 
q han area | 4 
— 
thesized into the given communi 4 
— 


of 
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- munity. In a similar way, “other § groups contain, within t eir 
+ characteristic roles which are given ratings in the community framework. 
AM such roles (and thus the ; associated functionaries), are are subjected to gen- 


eral norms and are given ratings gs according t - yeastoniaaes that extend — 


the given associations 
i. ing community affairs. Such is is the local political structure, which is, in fact, 
atype of f formal organization representing a group integrated ¢ on ‘the basis of 


a ocality ot or area. This locality basis of i integration competed v with the kinship 

sis even in preliterate societies and is formalized in the administrative _ 
as of the state.!° In the same category, but of a different logical class, 3 
the local improvement associations organized to develop aesthetic, 


recreational, or other values considered to be the | possession of the locality — 
group. . Other 0 organs of the community - are concerned with the relief « or 


health of the members or with their education | preparatory to my ae 

ui aa roles in the community. The church, school, and family are 
- also concerned with imparting skills and norms of conduct, while the —— 
_ in particular, determines the rating position of its members i in the local | 


eral +f Finally, the s subsystems, especially the families, serve to lessen contra- 


‘dictions i in the roles of their members. Thus, when members of a family are B 
oH employed in different firms or occupy unlike positions of honor in the com- _ 
- munit Y> the family members tend to reconcile or to mitigate the contradic- 


ons in 1 their ‘roles and to bring them into harmony with norms which 


i 
operate within the family. Somewhat | similar f processes : may take place i in 7 
other r institutional , groups. Obversely, the 1 community group tends to = 
: 7 = conflicts between the roles comprised in the subsystem within certain 
_ bounds insofar as these conflicts do violence to the values of the community. 
;  —- is illustrated by the fact that some general norms are demanded of all all 


the residents, even though other and more specific re roles and codes are re- re- 
quired | by the subsystems f found i in n the ‘community. 


‘every social in contrast ws a physical or biological) system, 


Prem But a group, like any other social system, is not ntemanlies nor — 


usually "apprehended, nor ‘constructed, in ‘its entirety by any one, ‘nor 
by: several, of the members. This iis applies t to a community, as well as to any 


other complex group. The larger and more : complex the group, , the less is s ik 

; P e likelihood that i it can be the object of direct experience e by any one per- a 
= but the wn or integration | of a social (or a general cultural) system  : . 
ce or of all the or of 


close 


q 
| 
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unity a y, like that ate any other group, route on 
_ several or all of the following conditions: (1) the manifest or reconstructed i 
experiences of several members may be publicly accepted as attributes of — 

community; (2) each member experiences thereby 


Be ious (3) all the roles ma may be subjected to a scale of valuation thereby 7 
being brought into an objective order, without implying assent on the oll 
of the members; (4) if different norms are applied to the several roles, these — 2 ) 


variations ni nevertheless supply integration of the roles (such general 


“codes a and valuations 2 are usual, even for roles within n the s several ‘subsystems a : 
of the: community, but high valuations of a role may apparently, be con- 
nected with: either a strict or a lax application of norms); and (5) a given ees 
community is a result of the evolving adjustments that persons make to fy. - = 


~ 


hag complex value systems and to the means at hand for their actualization. oe 


“i _ Thus, there exists a kind of f historic unity in wl which the conditions produced — 


continue to determine action n indefinitely. This may be illustrated 


n alogy from language norms, | which are produced by 


are aware either of the final result or of the immediate struc- _ 
to whi ch they are contr an ting. Only ape generations, may 


in 


attained these tendencies. Even : so, this orientation 

“trary ‘conditions. For i instance, the n norms may either competitive 

a or cooperative : behavior; or prestige and honor may a ay attach to opposite k kinds 

of conduct, such as altruistic or r egocentric achievement. In ot one community, 

norms self-sufficiency and. condemn dependence o on the public treas- 

= : = ury, and instead promote mutual aid; in another community, the reverse 

a . tolerated and condoned. Other observed points of contrast pertain to an 

oe _ ascetic view of life, ‘to the use ¢ of the discoveries of science, and to criteria 

al tating a and approved points of personal differentiation. This 

- orientation ‘may give emphasis i in the direction of a 1 value contained i in o one, a i> 


- the generic elements, or to some additional element. The value orienta? See 
tion is hypothecated to affect the organization of the community, such as in a 


4 


_ the relative weight given certain goals, as shown by the use of time, re- 
os and choice of means to given ends. This viewpoint is, of course, 


- closely allied to the familiar, though elusive, idea about culture i integration. Us 

However, our involves the direction of effort and the organization 


ay 
| 
The integration so effected may be guided in various directions Dy the 
— 
— 


of roles, n not abstract of. of data. 


i hey we found clearly mz marked differences i in the value-directed mode 

living even in simpler rura rural communities. ‘However, as regards. the more 

complex communities, ¢ even of the village type pe, a uniform value orientation 


‘is so far as ov our data show. In time, such value orientation 
y be to supply a basis for logical classification of but 


means of which a a classification. ultimately m may - be developed. If the hypoth-- . 
ted elements: and their adequate to the 
a biological 


10m non, variations in t 


ent of ‘the elements: and | their or. to the | Presence o of 
elements s such asa variant culture trait (a distinctive language ¢ or ‘idisien), 
racial characteristic, ¢ etc. Groups ' with such variant traits may be = 
as communities if they are settled contiguously, and contain the reviewed _ 
elements, as well as these ‘variant characteristics. In general, we may say, 
hypothetically, 1 that the e presence of any a additional element or any vaniton 


os in the i > integration o of the generic elements constitutes a a logical class of com- 


ae However, only extensive inductive s studies can determine the char- 


variations in these cultural-social structures. 


ry 
se 
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ae tee comprise e the sum n total of documents, | papers and other records made 


OCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH LIN THE N, 


under by the Committee « on Con ntrol 
of the Social Science Research Council. with him were 
Sara Jones Tucker, anthropologist of the University of Chicago, 


Lowell Mason 1 Pumphrey, economist, fellow of the Brookings Institution. 
= purpose was to make an | exploratory study « - of the Archives to ascertain — 


what materials they « contain. of i interest to the social sciences represented 


and what are the. facilities and difficulties involved i in working with thewe >> 


_ The National Archives defines “archives” substantially ‘the sam 
European students. This definition i is fairly descriptive of its own 
except for films and nd recordings (to be be d discussed d later): “National — 


or received in the transaction of public business by the officials and agencies se fA 


a national ang and filed for or for official or 


ati 
of all degrees of 


\ 


officials w private 
Property. Large a amounts | are to be in historical societies, state and 


most recent and active, that is ae commonest arrangement 
“may be things sacred by age or things tov which the - department or agency 


produced o or inherited them i is emotionally attached. ‘tally 


a the sense of status that comes from identification with valuable i 


‘ deposits. Sc Sometimes they : are poorly cared for and inaccessible; sometimes, 


and, they « are serviced by ‘officials whose familiarity with them — 
e could not be excelled and who | exp loit them zealously for research purpost F 


n 
fo 


a) 
+ 
| 
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s do governmental agencies leave behind them? No one who 
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of narrow aisles in by high shelves and cabinets full 
: = the dullest things in the world, with only an occasional nugget of gold. 
> _ After years of agitation by historians concerned over our lack of a na 
tional depository for archives, th the National Archives finally was established 


on n 19, 1934. Even before the magnificent building on Pennsylvania 
Avenue w was completed, a small staff was busily” engaged in ‘surveying ‘the 
"materials from which its collections would be selected. Now a a ‘complete 
= installed in a a building which, if it is not satisfactory in every Tespect, 
is safe, permanent, and impressively modern and expensive. Five lll 


reports have been made by the Archivist, R. D. W. Connor. In the third one 


_was a preliminary guide to materials in the archives. More recently, a 

separate publication of over three hundred | pages entitled National | Archives 

Guide has been issued. This discusses the materials serviced by the various 

custodial divisions, c corresponding t to the « departments sand : agencies in which | 

% the materials | originated, and has a valuable introduction and index. The 

Guide can bé obtained from the ‘Superintendent of Documents for forty 

cents in paper and seventy cents in cloth. An extremely useful feature of | 


the Guide is its those — 


itself, from individua 
and from a growing number of scholars. ws The J Archives has done much to 
familiarize its own staff with what is there and to broadcast knowledge c “a 
such materials as is permitted to possible scholarly users. rs. In: some instances, 
as in the classification of Labor Relations Board cases by industry, the 
| staff has | } gone very far to meet the needs of possible | clients. It must, how- 
ever, r, be admitted that there are limits to what can be done in | this way. Tt 


sega is inconceivable that the principle of respect des fonds should be cepa 


_ 


‘= 


> find his o own n materials, with the 


Relations, in the index to the Guide; he will meet many other cases in which : 
the index not exhaust the material which must be in the 


vious : 
-stablishment somewhat 
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bulk of governmental paper is so stupendous that it threatens. 
; tom more than fill the ‘National Archives building. The remedy may be found os 
— ruthless but discriminating discarding, : and by microfilming. This pro- 


ae cess not t only § saves a great at deal of s space but also frees us from the tyranny 
of the central depository. . This possibility so fired the i imagination of the | 
- late Robert C. Binkley that he vot, ith fine appreciation of its. revolu- 


Research i in the social sciences and humanities i is research in the natural 
‘sciences in that it uses written texts as its principal | material. The first duty of | 
~ scholarship i is to protect - and preserve original \ writings, the loss of which would be : 
irretrievable. . . . A given body of research material is reproduced in so many copies PB } 


and distributed in so many places that it is accessible to all scholars who wish to use a 
_ it. The mechanical impediment to the use of that body of material has not been | 
wholly removed ... As the tonnage of material continues to increase, the ordinary 
college library becomes as antique as the private library . . . To secure the maximum — E 
of research effort from... teaching personnel, the library should be so equipped — 
that any scholar can pick up his work and go on it he may happen to ; 
The n needs of scholarship which Mr. Binkley thus so vividly portrayed he _ + - 


_ was sure would be met in our own time by the various types of micropho- 


a tography: “1 New processes a and devices which, taken in their entirety, prom 


ise to h; have an n impact on the intellectual world « comparable y with that of the | : 
invention 1 of 7] printing.’ ‘a * Perhaps Mr. Binkley was a little too optimistic in : 
prophesying that as a result of such inexpensive copies, ¢ easy to transport, 
store, or reproduce, there would come a whole new design, 
i a cultural revival of the small town, but one can sy ae 
National the leadership. of of Vernon D. Tate, Chief 
a of Division of Photographic Archives of R Research and editor of the Journal 
Lone of Documentary Reproduction, has had a a | most ‘significant p part in freeing the ‘ 
scholar from a central depository. The National Archives is equipped to 


make full- tone photographs of to 


= 


that a ‘considerable bulk of unified material is to 


be microfilmed, the Archives as a routine matter, will consider whether it 
hs i. would like that film for its permanent collection. If so, the negative will be Po 
. retained at the Archives and a positive copy made and sold to the indi- 


7. vidual. This arrangement, of course, would facilitate the filling of of later 


< lithoprinted by Ed Edwards Bros., Ann Arbor, Michigan, for the Joint Committee on I Materials 
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orders at a very low cost. Mr. Tate’ ‘explanation the stresses its 


several advantages:# 
plan under consideration involves the pref 
_ documentary publication precisely as though it were to be f printed. A microfilm « copy a i 
-_ of the typescript, or possibly in some cases of the original documents, would then be — 
‘made. Notice of the availability of the microfilm would be published in the leading 
_ Journals i in the field that the publication | is intended to serve, and as orders are re- 
ceive ed, positive copies would be made. The publication need never be out of print, 
as additional positives could be prepared at any time. The costs to the institution _ 
publishing the work and to the purchaser are much lower than for printed publica- 
4 tions, and consequently much more material can be made available. If the demand © 


fora publication as revealed by requests for microfilm copies is large enough, some _ 
other method of pe peoue possibly printing, could be used. Thus, through the x 


Before the full possibilities of these new methods can be. realized, certain — 
= and'human problems have to be solved. As usual, it is easier to 7 


solve the technical ones. Machines for reading microcopy W which previously 
been s “expensive as to constitute an obstacle for many institutions 
and) most shortly be available for as little as twenty- -five 
dollars. A part of that cost even may be defrayed for a period out of certain i 
special funds. difficulty alluded to as human and psychological is that 
“older scholars have become conditioned to certain operating techniques 
and have adopted r microphotography ‘rather slowly except in certain out- 
The types of effects which Mr. Binkley expected from proc- 
~ esses will fol w only if what sociologists are in the habit of calling the cul- [ 
tural lag is reduced by changing our habits to fit these new possibilities. 
The records in the National Archives sand tl the supplies of materials i in the 
humanities and social sciences everywhere will reach their r maximum use- | 
7 fulness only i if scholars are ‘trained to use microcopy. Every possible means 
_ of bringing about this result should be tried, including internships at the 


= Archives and the ‘Library of Congress, intensive courses in the | 


courses perhaps by visiting lecturers, by exhibition of a a a loaned motion pic- a 


ture film” which could. be made easily but v would be expensive, or by the 
. 4 cheaper and more oldfashioned device of lantern slides and a mimeographed BE): at 


- lecture prepared by experts. The expected Manual on microphotography — 

_ for the individual scholar by Mr. Tate will be an invaluable aid to this whole w3 
movement. This is only a part of the general graduate training in the use ce 
archives which should be developed intensively i in certain 


and ona more elementary | level in graduate school. 


Staff I nformation Circular No. 8, page 7. hy 
Vernon | D. Tate at the Conference on of 
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Vith reference to” the types of material in the Archives: which w will i in- 


the “foregoing discussion 1 addition to o these bodies of 


_ primary ary source material, two possibilities m may be mentioned. The first i is ee 
that of getting back of certain research publications into the “raw mate- 
rials” which they purport to summarize and by which they are e supported. | 
One would t thus be e doing | something that corresponds more or less to check. 

: gz a laboratory experiment. ] ‘It - would certainly satisfy a a good deal of curi- 
_ osity with regard to such a thing as as the : so-called Wickersham Report ; 
_ The other possibility is that of viewing this. whole m matter of archives as a 
social institution. In examining the process, one is studying how a otra 
us es its own past records, with what respect or indifference it treats them, 


and how instrumental i it succeeds in “making | them i in the determination of | 


that we | have just 2 about reached the point at which a book could be written 


on how not to have a Civil W ar, , but. does anyone know ‘enough about the 
inner aa of war r agencies s of 1917-18 to advise on the present eme 
gency? In this sense, e everyone who has written about archives has been — 
Bing = something of a sociologist, but no one has gone quite far enough ee Sa 
. one It must be admitted at the outset that another reporter would probably 
find” other materials, and w oir hen different opinions, as to the feasi. 4 


q bility of the studies suggested. the following suggestions | do not pre- 


= 


in order to avoid the repetition of past mistakes? One historian — 


i. 


possibilities and also some of the limitations < and difficulties which must be = 
faced in the sociological use of archival 


i _—_ Three comprehensive topics, on the borderline between sociology and 
political science, are the study of th the commission asa a form, the study. of 


_ fraud and graft i in government operation, and a a study in. democracy cy whic 
might be entitled, ‘ ‘America Writes t to Its Government,’ ’ based on on letters of — 


complaint, application, ‘suggestion, and plain crank letters bordering on the 
Wee __ psychopathic, | which can be found in many bodies of material in the Ar- wo 
_ chives. Studies of this character, cutting across divisional lines 1 in the the Ar- a a i 

oa chives, r may well beesi esteemed less hopeful : than more circumscribed research. — 


Division of State Department Archives. In this Division, as everywhere, t the 


question Poses itself, how worth 1 while is it to ¢ examine enormous masses of 
material, for the possible rare “nugget? ’ The science of custom might find 

2 some grist for its mill i in the consular reports which contain every thing, de- 


me 
— 
2 
— 
| 
| 
~ 
— 
— 
i ese consular reports is, naturally, one of place, not of subject matter, ae. 
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Hh a esiie? ” There is no index to matters in the field o 
Ae yet interesting m material undoubtedly « exists here on the reception ir in various 
lands of news or legislation from America. Since State Department papers 
are deposited i in the Archives « only 1 up to 1906, many things of the g greatest 
_ interest to the social scientist are beyond his reach, for the files still kept i in 
- the Department of State are in the proximate nee weg to be — 
the curious by a harassed Department. 


__ This Division.also >» has th the proceedings o ofa ihe international con 
ferences (Red Cross, Sanitary, etc. stc.). However, the material has been 
well exploited i in the published reports. This is frequently the case —_ 5 
- out the Archives; it would be well if the Guide could point out in ‘ 


a Jnstance, as it frequently does, whether or not the records in its Poss “p08 


have been adequately summarized in printed sources. 


Statistics conceivably be from passports, once the 


D 


Division of Treasury Department Archives. After exhausting the Ar nual 


Reports 0 of tl e Secretary of of the ‘Treasury, the student it might get back to the 

- Archives deposited by the Treasury. These Archives | represent | less than 30 

4 percent of ‘the of value, since six six or seven cubic feet of 

nt, and other 


records: are about and ports of entry. Other 


cause Sate in n the administrative setup. Perhaps records of 
counterfeiters and other - offenders ¢ against the federal monetary system sm from 
Division of War Department Archives. It is only by a stretch of the imag- 
ination that the author can conceive of the bulky and confused Ww ar De- 
partment 1 nt records yielding valuable n materials for social research. Thos e most — 
I familiar with ‘them feel the : statistics are inadequate for complete, studies. = = 
Bt The det ermined op optimist might attack the | descriptive books regionally a _- 
in which three million Civil War soldiers are listed; or he might 
Ys hope to describe the Army post as a distinctive social institution with the 
si ao aid of scattered i inspection reports; or a study of the enlister as a personali ality — 
4 _ type, or of the army’s use of skilled capacities m might i intrigue him. Courts a 
martial records, of interest to the criminologist, are not here as one might 
expect them to be. In general, the « questions sociologists might like to put 
- to the War Department Archives : seem betertanain to the records one actu- | 4. 
Division of Justice Department 
Division are the files of fd the Attorney General’s ‘office, a 
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unused | mass of i instructions | to officials 1 in the Depart- — 


ment, ‘United States marshals, District Attorneys, clerks, and s sometimes 
' judges. It is difficult to separate the purely routine from matters of policy. In a 
4 any case, most of the material stops at 1910 and all records of the past fifty _ 


“years are closed to investigators. , Court re records are an exception, being 


open, but this Division has certain ones, including the court: of the 


ment of federal Penal institutions from 1871 to 1907. The of 


based on | claims of settlers, others s referred by the Department of the 


natural resources. - Others deal the depredations of federal troops in 
the South the description of the properties they despoiled include such 
: interesting exhibits a as old plantation s | account books back t tot 1 the 1840’ a 

we a For the period 1902-06, the | Department | shared with the War Depart- : 
a 4 ment the administration of Insular and Territorial Affairs. Something might — 
4 be done with the adaptation of our legal system to the Philippines in this 
a period. The W ‘ar Department’s files on the Philippines for this period have — 
transferred to Interior Department ives. (Territorial a and Insular 

The records of the pardo 

of pressure or for the in the character of federal crimes, 

1igh seas. The 

Division has records for 1853 to 1912 (restricted after 1890) ; eat earlier ier records 

are in the Division of State te Department Archives. rn ae 


Following administrative changes on the outside, this Division may, in 


ie time receive the immigration and deportation materials, most of which the 


sion raises problems of bulk and sampling, e.g., what can be done with. the 7 
threatened addition of some 425,000 cases of civil liability and crime ac- ey 


Bie = of Labor Department Archives now holds. Another possible acces- = 


in 1 the Department’ attempt to enforce e prohibition? 


Cases o of vigilantism or ‘lynching, when they involve the federal 
ment, occur in | these files; there is material here for the student eo 
Klan, labor uprisings, peonage, and frontier gangsterism. 
As in most divisions of “the Archives, one may find here on 


‘ development o of t the patronage system. and of Civil Service. The « 1€ appointment a 
fa of the employ res of the Department itself « can be studied 1 in a wide le range 


MICHIGAN UI 


arge and relatively an 
| 
‘ 
ere are some marshal s records, chiefly from the southern district of New 
1% 
— 
a 
7 
— 
|i — 
— 


certain” types laws "passenger in- 
terstate commerce enforcement of laws in regions unsympathetic to 
n affecting Negroes i in the South, and that *% 


~ sometimes s judges, describing. conditions. affecting j justice, ] presence o of gangs 
7 ; of desperadoes befriended by the populace, etc., crank letters and accusa- aaa 
tions of what we should now call “fifth column” activities. , Among smaller 


groups of materials are those of the Alien Property Custodian, including 
- some records of private businesses found i in his files; the ‘District of Colum- 


‘bia Rent ‘Commission records covering ‘the period 1920-28; the Lever Act 


cases continuing a and closing the work of the Food. Administration; the 
oes iy == claims cases which show something of conditions in Cuba in the 
<<a insurrection period of 1895-98; slave trade and fugitive slave cases; ma- 
terial « on the testrictions of alien activities in World War I; material on 

frauds perpetrated c on the government, the m most celebrated being the Tea- 


pot Dome and ‘related « cases, not inherited from the Department of Justice — = 


but from the special counsel appointed | to prosecute because of lack of con-_ 
3 The Department of Justice has, in other words, touched every other gov- 
4 


‘There are are early letters from clerks, and 


ernment department and ‘its activities. ‘The archivists | of this Division a1 are. 

alive to the social and e economic interest of t their records but have r not been 

able t to o make e much p progress s with the det detailed description of their archives. — 
stems are exceedingly complicated 

 aehtinl is always the obstacle of the restriction covering the past fifty — 

"years, a which the ‘Department wished to absolute and 


& The Division also acts as custodian of the Senate files. The principal 

virgin territory here i is in 1 the files of memorials and | petitions, which afford q f 


an interesting crosssection of the demands of the American people upon | 


their government. There are, of course, some enormously voluminous peti- = 


oe ‘tions, like that for the release of Debs and other political prisoners. P 


_ Division of Navy Department Archives. This Division i illustrates the reten- _ b 


= tion, , probably justifiably, of valuable materials by t the government depart-  . 
“es ment in which the records originated, for Captain Dudley Knox (of Naval a 
Records and Library) is the custodian of all records before 1842, and of the a 
4 


— s files from 1842 to y SBBS5 this Division of the Archives has the a 

fara as 1842. The r records arrived i in in poor ¢ condition, have been so inaccessible 5 
that they I have not been much used ‘much of the diffi- 
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gic cal records, the | records of ‘the 3 
uct books, records of deserters, 
- parents” consent to the enlistment of a court martial records, ship logs, 


journals ar and officers” | letters (the | letters from 1885 to 1926, the 


and journals earlier). One might expect valuable observations on natives at 
points s touched, etc. One s surgeon records that he was too unwell to go ashore a 
and make moral and political observations, which at least shows his inter- 


est. An example « of the unexpected find, but in this instance, a most unre. 


warding one, is ; material on | Syrian and Armenian relief, because the Navy — 


was as asked. to loan vessels for the t transport t of cargo and workers. 
az Division of Interior Department Archives. This Division is the chief aes 
information on the American Indian, his education, health, indostry, 


_arts and amusement, crimes and arrests, care of the he destitute, etc., 


The National Park ‘Service file i is valuable ‘to ‘the student of recreation 
; and the development of the national al park (“a a pleasuring ground for all the © 


people’ . Superintendents’ r reports, outgoing correspondence from 1936, 


with a few samples from 1935, reports on C.C.C. projects in parks including 

state and local parks, are the chief types of materials. 
a a If there is ever to be a sociology of art in this country, it will base i self 


; in part on the files of the Commission of Fine Arts and its blueprints, 
-—lippings, c correspondence, etc. This file i is astonishingly current, including 


: material o on the as yet unfinished Jefferson Memorial and National Gallery 
of Art. There is additional material o n Washington buildings and monu- | 
4 _ The he problem | of government personnel has been studied too ‘exclusively va 
from n newspapers and the Congressional Record. This Division has the actual . , ie 


letters of ‘application and. recommendation which h would enable the student 


nner in which g government Positions were filled in a os) 


ae records of the two Coal Commissions, including some + Spee un 


towns, ete, have s some interest for both ‘the sociologist and 
4 For the Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson administrations, there are files on 
the social (in the ni narrow sense) activities of the WwW hite House. 


sions would gold in the field of culture contact in the 
Vera Cruz (1914), the Virgin Islands, ete. The Virgin Is Island 
and mostly i in Danish, and rich in newspapers cov covering a hundred 
a ‘years, are a relatively unexploited field. The : slavery situation, the “ 
oi 5 ing” ’ and ‘ “alimentation” cases in the co courts, the involved race mixture, t 
“consentual” ” marriage: and the important role assumed by sponsors - 


"baptism, all form part of what be colonial Somes ma- 


i 
— 
- 
>, 
a 


A body of material of real interest, aad not cantibyie ng in bulk, is found in 7 
_ the recent and unworked accession of District of Columbia Penitentiary 


(1826-62), a and the Tess complete records of I Freedmen’ 's Hospital, 7 


received and (with 
dates and remarks), (e.g., the amount of cobbing for 


territorial penitentiaries and insane asylums are also present, as a 


had to be approved by the Department. 
 Diaision of Agriculture Department Archives. Although much of the ma 
i - terial i in this Division i is hopelessly disorganized and finding media are not ‘% 

very ‘satisfactory, att attention should be called to the data here on rural soci- ff 


ology. In view of the rather full exploitation and publication of the : ‘material . 


by the Department, it should be pointed out that the files will be most use- 


ful for local ot regional studies. Field workers’ plans and reports throw light — 


_ on changes in rural life and especially the relation of governmental action to 2 


such changes. The development of ‘community centers, cooperatives, etc., 
can be studied here. Data on n particular persons a and places are regarded aan 
a. ‘The same restriction | applies: to the cases of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
i, tration (dating from 1882 and including material as recent as an exhibit a : 
assembled when the Tugwell bill was pending). 


"(which beg who knows the broad interests of the Soil Conservation 


| 
Correspondence files 1933-36 to possess sociological interest. 
The Forest Service has records of the National Conservation Commission 


the National Conservation Congress (1909), and its 4 
in the National Conservation Exposition (1913), 
Segreg 
Schedules of the Household Inventory and Consumption Survey, ey, which w was 7 | “census 
"part of the War Emergency F Food Survey, are av available and contain 


. This Division possesses schedules of a CWA study of part-time <n. 


and an FERA-BAE study of drouth areas, both of sociological interest. _ 


Agriculture Department Archives, contains a considerable amount of fl 
_ directly or indirectly related to aes subjects of social organization, social life, and 


cent. 
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This in part from the fact that the 
BS central agency of the Department, has had extensive contacts with all kinds =f 
4 organizations both in the United States and abroad, and that it thus has accumu- 
lated a great deal of correspondence relating to the activities of such ; associations 
A and to the conditions with which they have attempted to deal. Since the personnel : 
activities of the Department have been conducted in the Secretary's office, a con- 
- siderable number of records relating to the social and welfare activities of Depart- 
mental employees and their working conditions also appears in the files. Finally, the — 
fact: that the Extension Service, that agency | of the Department 1 which has been 


must be realized, that the in this data is upon on 
activity, particularly governmental action and administration, rather than upon 


i _ The reports of the field workers of the Extension Service of the Siahinaine: of 
i "Agriculture, 1908- 1936, now in the custody of The National Archives contain a 
a wealth of information on the various aspects of rural culture. Although they em- 
_ phasize the economic side of rural life they contain much data of interest to the i in- 
z= in other fields. Generally it can be said that of the many features of rural a 
culture only the political land religious are ‘not directly mirrored in the extension __ 
Of all agencies of the Department of Agriculture the Extension Service is 7 rz 
st = to observe the changes | and trends of rural life. Through | cooperation with 


some counties in addition to the county agent maintains a 4H 
a leader to supervise the extension program for the young people and a home i 
stration agent who is interested particularly in women’s activities. “ee Lge 
The annual reports of these agents constitute a detailed narrative and statistical 
record of the extension work in the county—crop and livestock improvement, — 
marketing and rural organization, home man lagement and home industries, recrea-_ 
«4 tion, etc. In addition to this record of the extension program, however, the reports £ 
are also a more general r record of the of the prev reveling cond conditions, trends and problems : 


this Division i is } economic, there are cacepions. Personne agate (ome 


"census schedules is is ‘fragmentary ‘and restricted as s to Tt, includes 
tu ral census of 1 1925, that of 1930, and a small remnant of 1 1920; pana 
tobacco census schedules of 1909; that of religious bodies, 1926 (1916 v was 
destroyed, 1936 retained by the Department); the 1929 census of distribu. 
tion—retail and wholesale (1933 was destroyed, later ones re- 
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> 
Division of Labor Department Archives. This” Division s relatively 

Tey vanced in its s work of describing i its ‘materials, but that makes it only the 
——surer ¢ that i it | possesses much chaff and little wheat. . Something. ‘could be dug 


‘out on on local social ~or ; sociology may , have some interest in the labor re 


files (restricted) consist of cases of admission and deportation and 


found in the possession of aliens, if printed in one 
the less familiar languages. I suppose the Archives has here one of the larg- 
est collections of copies of the Communist Manifesto to be found i ’ 


the Soviet Union. .T The material i in the / Americanization files consists of cor- 


_respondence, preparation 1 of textbooks and. pamphlets, material on specific 


Chilfiren’s Bureau Glen are and reveal 
about the 6rganization and functioning of the Bureau than about its re- 
search. Some material on the W Vhite House Conference « on Child Health | 
Protection is in the Independent Agencies Archives rather than here. 
Division of Independent Agencies Archives. The vast collections of the 
_ Food Administration | and the Grain Corporation w were among the earliest | 
to be dropped in the lap of the National Archives. T hey were studied with E 
a time-consuming care that must have been extremely expensive and were 
_ advertised to the scholarly world i in a series of articles. Their m main interest - 7 
is is, of course, the n manner in which a nation is mobilized and i its daily an and | 
cherished habits c changed. “Incidentally an and | unexpectedly, one finds such 
items replies toa q questionnaire a asking mayors what m moving picture 
theatres in their cities are attended by Negroes exclusiv ely, as - asthose 


is 
"although Mr. Hoover removed much of the American Relief Administra 

7 - ee material to his World War Library at Leland Stanford University, tl the = 7 

= ALR.A. files (and those of the European Children’s s Fund) | here include. more 

tries and the ap 


+ 


: _ ‘The Division has recently received a a small body « of n ma erial comprising 

r records of the defunct Commission on Radio in in n Education. ‘Included are 

some samples of | commercial ‘For an actual recording of all ; 
. for a sample 18-hour day, the student will turn to the Di 


Motion Pictures and Sound Recordings. lis, Th pom 
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a records, stretching fi from j just after the War of 1812 to just before the W orld oa 
‘ Ww ar, are not ins irin The : Administration has been called the largest do- 
a piring. lo- 
Bs: mestic relations court in in the e world . It could be - exploited by a a staff (after a 
: permission to use the records was obtained) to determine the age difference 
between husband and wife, the number of remarriages of veterans, the pic- 
_ ture of American sex morality that emerges from some of the cases. By ac- 
cident, a small collection of life histories of “members’ ” of the Bath (N. Y.) ia 


“Soldiers? and Sailors’ Home, with the « disciplinary ; actions their cases seemed 
rec juently to require, were taken over by the Veterans’ Admini 


Division of Maps and Charts. It should not be that while ‘his 
Division cannot possess all the maps one might desire, it may have j are the | 


= map-minded. 


ence between the situation of | the National Archives and that of a historical — 


y. The latter can write its own n ticket, selecting whatever materials: 
o be most useful to the future historian. The National Archives i sis 
_ limited to taking what is transferred to it by government agencies. . There | 


is one exception to this statement which deserves comment. . The Division - A 


of Motion Pictures” and Sound Recordings “permitted to accept 


M Pictures and tecord tted 
a. of materials pertaining to and illustrative of the history, of the United | 


"States. The almost ‘limitless possibilities thus opened u up are being faced 


swith y vision | by John G. Bradley, Chief of the Division. Handicapped by lack se 


ou of sp space for storage and, of course, by lack of funds. for filming —m recording 


valuable collection. There i is a a voluminous on 
—7 movement to create a great National Film Library. This movement ante- 
ae dates the creation of the National Archives, but since 1935 naturally has ia . 


aimed at making the Archives the depository of such a collection. 

~ a is a real gap between the broad theoretical question of what sights 
_ and sounds a civilization sl should preserve and the mere collection ofa 2 mirror 


a Hollywood. 1 This gap is not bridged with | entire satisfaction by i insis a oe 
tha if Hollywood i is preserved, i it is asa sample « of Holly wood and not as a ; 


perfect record of what American civilization was. It is the recorc 
aa zation and not the record of an industry that is the desideratum. 


- a It is no doubt true that vast amounts of material produced by individuals 


groups could: be had for the asking or at cost. Films illustrating medical 


and industrial processes, archaeological work, and e every facet of our Ameri 


| 
| 
— 
$4 
community, the successive thrusts of urban growth, the natural and 
cultural landscape at any given — 
rs and mention the ecologists) have not been nota- ey ay 
| 
+f 
— 


pe the failings of whose films be 


In addition to the broad concern with the: representative 
a film collection, mention should be made of th the nec sity aicieiieninen new 


types s of suspiciousness 1 in this field based upon some, 


| - the way in which films a are produced. . In dealing with ne news s phi 


learned to separate the caption from the picture. We have learned by the 
seeing which, is believing can readily lead to false beliefs. Certainly in the 
“ future, the student of film archives will need special training and real i 
genuity in the i interpretation of of motion pictures. 
The Archives will ill accession 1 motion pictures in the field of a so-called fac- 
tual (pictur s sof an n actual event at - the time), the factual-expository (based 
on ‘a scenario designed to popularize something regarded as et 
rue), fictional re-creations of history (if not too a inaccurate), pic- 
ur res that thesmse of their great a 
events, propaganda and examples af pure entertain 


3 Thus stated, the ai aims ns and objectives of the Division are e exciting see 


pars series may be built up on practically every human activity and that the Bs 
voice, of America may be printed i in thousands of instances, ranging from 
every public ut utterance of the President to short examples of the speech 
anonymous Americans typical of their r ‘region or ‘occupation. Sound recordings — 
offer perhaps a a more hopeful field than motion pictures because of the small- 
er expense (provided ‘cooperation the broadcasting companies 
other sources is obtained), smaller bulk and less fire hazard. 
In the cases of both motion pictures and sound recordings, it tis , apparent a 
that the selection of the m material 1 to go i into this open . Time Capsule that as 
the National Archives i isa responsible and challenging job : and it should be 
cu undertaken only with the advice of statisticians : and social scientists vention un- je 
derstand their responsibility and are expert in the study of culture. © . a 


. As to the way in which such vast collections of material may be iat by 


— 


_ social scientists in the future, I am 1 compelled | to let it go. with | the old 
- clichés, as “visual and d auditory aids t to ) education.’ ” Such materials offer v us 
new w kinds of truth as well as new possibilities of e error and if the e social s sci- 


aps — entist of the future cat cannot t find ways t to o utilize them, one can a say that 
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| “tHe concerr OF CONTROL 


I ndiana University 
\HE TERM control” was introduced into 
Eo Small and Vincent i in 1894.' The idea, however, stems from Comte? . 


and came to Small and Vincent through | Ward’ philosoph- 


argot, hows shown only sporadic interest in the concept. This 
observation appears valid i in view of the fact that “social never has 


latior 
to. a scientific statement of societal behavior. Both writers realize the con- 
‘a se the « concept bears to the works of Ross and Cooley, but proceed 7a 
without examining their ‘theoretical positions in terms of newer data. The 


Ross? Cooley* attacked a common, conjoint behavior 


. is controlled on the c one hand, and on the other, how i it is related to the main- 


tenance of social order from different viewpoints. Consequently, their c con- 
= 


ceptions of the nexus between social control and order in society 


diametrically opposed. Under the spell of nineteenth century 1 a 


in the footsteps of the early system makers, Ross started with definite 
a assumptions, and from them flowed his conclusions as mechanically and = 
iota freely as automobiles from a production line—“‘a part for every fu function n and Be 
4 a function for ¢ every part. ef ” Briefly, the skeleton of the argument he uses 
ALW. ‘Small and G. E. An Introduction to the Study of Society, 328, New York, 
Auguste Comte, Cours de Philosophie Positive, Paris, ‘1830-42, tr. by Harriett Martineau, 
3rd ed., London, 1893, Vol. | II; and Au Auguste | Comte, Systéme de Positive, Paris, 
| 3 Le F, Ward, Dynamic 69, 468-475, New 1883, V ol. I; 47-43, 
34-331, Boston, 1893. 


. io) E.. ® Social Control, A Survey of the Foundations of Order, op. cit. 
Human Nature and the Social Onder, New York, 1902. 


other concepts. Specifically, this paper is a reaction to a futile search for a 

the general theory of the men who established it in the sociological or- 

_ Paul H. Landis, Social Control; Social Organization and Disorganization in Process, New 


res 


Lee 


AMER 


runs along the following There i isa. ‘natura order in human a 


each of us by nature, vi viz., “sociability,” “the ‘sense se of justic 


10 
“resentment” to mistreatment)” 10 which are adequate to provide 
with a harmonious order so long as social relations are on_a personal inti- 
mate" level. However, as society evo ved, impersonal, contractual relations 


i developed because man’s social instinct weakened to such an extent «i 


An 


S 

self-interest took their place . Society at this critical, transitional point was 
faced with the problem of implemen nting these weakened moral obligations > 


with social mechanisms to ) control the selfish individual’s relations with | 
others.” ‘Therefore, as ‘ ‘natural communities” gave way to “artificial, 
is 3 civilized societies, ” social controls took the place of man’s instinctive con- 
_ trols 1 in regulating conduct and assuring to the individual, safety, and to ) the 
society, order and continuity. “ ‘ Thus, the more civilized a society becomes, 
"the greater he degree of control society exerts over the ‘ ‘moral intuitions” a 
- of its members. The resultant is the selfish : striving ng of the individual a against ; 
4 society” and society against the individual. ‘This: dichotomy of individual 
social] ends forced society to control the individual by “artificial” 
devices. Thus, the emphasis is on ‘ ‘means’ “in| Ross’ conception of 
Cooley, without explicitly ‘stating his position, unobtrusively | but e fec- 
tively demonstrated how the individual becomes a member of society 
through association, is controlled by it, and in turn becomes an agent in the 
_ process. He specifically rejected the idea that the individual is juxtaposed 


to he denies social iy realities by i 


‘the most. part by the development of conscience (the ‘ the 
4 group) as a consequence of association, although the proces ess is w vithal : un- - 

conscious and unplanned. Thus, in the Cooley system, control was im im mplicit in F 
‘society, and as such, it was transmitted to the individual by: associaton. 19 

Following the appearance of these | pioneer works, little attention was 
Bred to the ce concept per se. Those who have written on the subject, almost 
without exception, have followed either Ross’ or Cooley’s approach without 
critically examining their theoretical positions. In the case of Ross, his er- 7 
_roneous assumptions have been dropped, and rightfully so, while the idea 
means” been into the literature. 20 Lumley 


C. H. Cooley, op. cit., 4-8. Ibid., 11-13, 6, 27, 6567. 
Ibid., 338-341, 360-361, 369-370, 392-394, , 396-397, 403. 


"Social Control of Business, Chicago, 1929, and ed. New ’ York, 1939; ‘alo his ie Con 
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7 Clark, 


followed the Rossian “conception in two ways: in his 


sumption that soc social control a arises ina | Crisis situation,” and second, by con- 


7 fining his work | to an examination of selected 1 means used by controllers to. 


direct behavior along lines acceptable | to the controller. Bernard, likewise, 
3 follows the crisis assumption, although, like Lumley, he igr ignores ; the nature- 


a __ of-man aspect of the Rossian position. He specifically limits his analysis to _ 


ay the methods society uses to bring about an adjustment of behavior on the — 


part of those to whom the control stimuli are directed.” The Rossian i ‘in- 
u 


ence is apparent throughout | the he book, in that the bulk of Bernard’ s quo- 


tations relate to conflict situations. The weakness of this narrow “means’ 


a aa approach i is that it ignores the whole field of organizing ideologies, folkways, 


institutions fundamental to behavior-direction which are inheren 


7 


erent in 
society. Moreover, these “ “‘means”’ are merely instruments by which specific 


behavior i is manipulated within some aspect of the organizational complex, 
r and with reference. to it. The n net result ‘of uncritically following t the Ross a ap- 
} proach has been the growth ofa body of literature without theoretical ori 
entation. On the other hand, Cooley’s followers have had their attention 


centered on the problem of personality development.” * Although Cooley | par 


his followers accepted culture as the all powerful matrix of control, they van 
not turn tod an n analys 


posi 


tion that an of social “must 
in the usages, mores, and institutions of society has more. 
escaped the attention of those interested in the problem of contr 


us of the situation is that we have a widely | used term almost | 


a devoid of clear conceptual content. In addition, the study of the control 
a aspects in ‘the sociocultural complex have been almost r completely ignored. a 
i & Today the student who embarks upon research into social control, as it 
a has been dealt with traditionally, is faced with the dilemma of either choos- 
a ing between the > fragmentary “ means” ' or the all- -inclusive “‘social influence” 
ise approaches. The one is so restricted i in n scope t that i it : focuses only ona few a 
the instruments men use to manipulate selected aspects s of behavior within | 


the confines of the control culture,> thus ignoring what “may well be the 
i most important parts of the een The all- inclusive approach, by way of — 
% contrast, is so broad that it enco 


‘Trusts: An Argument in Favor of Curbing 6 the Power of Monopoly by a Natural} Method, New, 


York, 1912S 


EL Lumley, op. Cit., 


L. Bernard, op. cit., 12-13, 15, 30-47 

; . Ellsworth Faris, The Nature of Human Nature, New York, 1937; 

Observations on the Status of Social Sociol, 46: 
Paul H. Landis, op. cit, 


For a discussion of eee James Ww. Woodard, 
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a ous! y, a more realistic v view of the matter is needed if the e concept is to be 
3 useful i in the e development of theory. The writer believes an approach all 
stricted ‘enough in scope to delimit a definite field of inquiry but large © 
~ enough to include the essentials observable in the control process may be 


the key to unlocking the problem of society’s control over its members. 


3 Moreover, : as the writer conceives the problem, the « essence of social control 
F ~ Ties not se $0 much i in 1 the mechanisms society has developed to manipulate be- 


havior in a cri sis or in the: subtle influences § sO important in the formation of 


personality, as it does i in a society’s organization. The contro 


o be 


cidental, from a theoretical “viewpoint, to a “search for the | fanctions 


interrelations | between culture { forms and the behavior of the person ina 
- social situation. Our t tentative > position is that ‘social control inheres i in the 


more eor less c common on obligatory usages a and values which define the relations 
oups, t to classes, and to the -: 


"organization of a people. Herein lies the the process. 
_ This position clearly posits th the existence > of two in interdependent variables: oe 
a sociocultural forms and persons. . These forms are eos d integrated i in a 
‘person and expressed ji in his it 
posed of the interr 
, regulations, practices, and be lief s common to their 
Bs Society, i in contrast to the perso an ongoin g processual e existence 
lasting from generation to generation, perpetuated by the ‘sentiments, 
codes, customs, institutions, is, and ideologies communicated to individuals 
born, or adopted into the organization by those previously assimilated. Thus, 
Pr roceed on the | premise that folkways, ideologies, and institutions im- a 
ent 


ted by a series of administrative sanctions integrate behavior and _ 


e conformity on the part of society’ s members. Controls exerted by 
a es a society ¢ enable the person to adjust to its expectancies, rules, and regulations, 
Oly, as well z as compel | him t to » do so or be penalized. These « controls are made effec- 
tive through the organizational framework binding , other aspects of life i into 


a more or less coherent unity. The concatenation | of these traits channelizes_ 


‘ sanctions, prescriptions, “usages, ‘and focused | upon 
the be! behavior of i its members i into culturally defined norms. . This po- 
sition assumes that “society inherently possesses a system of behavior 
controls by which the person is trained, as well as constrained. 


a | This position assumes all eared reactions a participation in n society are are ex- 
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a 


a. 


Sees. 


on concomitant t of his participation i in a a sociocultural 


occurs as a functional response to the controls learned by the person as a 


milieu 28 Social ul behavior ¥ 
mmunicated experience 
acquired the person in association such, is an overt manifestation 
of social organization pertinent | to the situation in which i it is acquired, and — 
in which in turn it is exhibited. Since the person’: 5 reactional configuration 
(activity pattern) generally conforms to the s standards induced i in him by. 


association, it follows that his behavior i is controlled i by these socially a ac- 


a quired usages and values. A proposition ‘compendent upon our a is 
_ that behavioral differences observed from group to group, class to clas 


“person to Person a society, as as behavior differences betwee 


dis 


the ‘Persons subject to the situation should react; but our central i inter. 


‘a 
on | behavior as behavior. By our hy sides the study of social organization 
becomes the point of departure for future research, since behavior is con-— 


trolled ipso facto by the organizational precepts which motivate and define it. 
oe At this point, it may | be well to state briefly what we mean by the term 
“social ¢ organization.” ” Reduced to its simplest rudiments Sy social organ- 


tation, whatever else it may be, is a system of reciprocal v values and usages _ > 
inherent i in a culture which provide the members of society with common at- 
- titudes and behavior modes. The simplest element in social organization © 

appears to be a usage-value v unit, such as the folkway of shaking hands, — 


= by all Il or most members of a group. In their more formal and elabo- ; 


rate > aspects,  usage-value units s become n ‘mores, institutions, and ideologies. 
< They : serve asa framework on on which and within which p persons build their 


- common activities. From the viewpoint of society, value-usages are norms 
_ which define how a. Person should act with ret to a social situati on. 


to 


on one another a an 


values associated with the usage give it justify it, ‘and enable 
the grou group’s members to achieve relative consensus. In short, we believe or- _ 


% B. Malinowski, ‘ ‘Culture as a Determinant of Behavior,” in Factors Determining a 
havior, especially 133, n96, 363, Cambetige, 8937, | 
H. Sutherland, “White- -Collar Criminality,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., » I-12, 1940. 


—— 
participating in a sociocultural milieu. [his being the case, an in- 
should take as his field for research this system of organized SOCIO; 
7 cultural forms which condition the behavior configuration followed by 
in association with their fellows, objects, or ideas. This enables us to 
| observe individual or group reactions to any social situation to determine if 
‘af 
— 
> 
d with the culture as a whole enables the members of society a a 
rking relations so that joint activities are possible although 
te 
ve 
| 


ation of the process wherein be 
“havior i is directed toward groupwise interactional | responses so uniform i in 
i ee nature that members of society can predict the responses of their fellows | to 
the situation. The product is the observable order found in every organized 
eS group. The rationale of organization is, as we see it, the development of _ 
predictable, th that i ‘is, socially controlled, behavior Tesponses to de- 
fined situations. Once t this relationship | between organizational controls and ¥ 
> - behavior responses is u: understood, the student of control « can focus his a atten- 7 
upon those aspects of culvare an and society y which function as 
_ organizers. This position perforce directs attention from “‘means” as the ob- 
; ject of study to the organization which envelops the person and makes him — 
he is. The “means” used in a‘ “crisis” ’ are, in this scheme, only a com- 
ponent in. the larger process. This. hone of reference | limits i investigation, 
~ the a one | hanc , to the study ot of sociocultural t usages, both formal and informal, 
which ; act as definers and d guides tc to conduct, and, on ‘the other, to the: study 
_ of the person’s behavior | responses to them. Stated categorically, the i im- 
4 mediate research problems in social control dan become: (1) analysis of the 


soci 
:, structure and function of sociocultural forms which organize and, therefore, 


c control behavior; and (2) determination of the relations between the orms 
and the behavior responses s made by persons subject | to them. 
ae Within t the confines of this proposal, the i investigator ie iv ide h 
7 ‘terest and focus on the analysis of the control culture, or the 
to its compulsives.*° The former problem should be in time an 
4 interest for there i is no > operational way to determine to what extent the b 
havior of th the persons | s under observation i is congruous with the ideologies and 
usages unless the i investigator h has a prior comprehension of what these a are 
and how they are supposed to operate. ‘This i is not to belittle research fo- 
_ cused on behavior reactions of persons in relation to social situations, let us 


: ‘say courtship, traffic, or on a bathing beach. However, the writer believes | 


before the student interested i in these phenomena « can give a general 
ks ae of such collective behavior, he has t to resort to ) the facets « of sc ‘S0- 


= the next step might be to determine empirically to what | xtent the 
_ participants in a given social situation conform to the values an a usages 
which define how they should act. Both aspects of the problem ‘must be . 


‘solved before v we are able to make valid propositions on efficacy of controls 
Over behavior. The dual interest of f the investigator, therefore, i is to ) search 


cy to determine how these 1 regulate the behavior of the Person. — aye 


For i instance see John Levy, ° “The Impact of Cultural Forms upon Children’ s Behavior,” 


Mental Hygiene, 16: 208-220, 1932; “Conflicts of Cultures and Children’s Maladjustment,” — 
‘Tbid., 17: 41-§0, 19333 Donald Clemmer, The Prison Community, especially 149-205, Boston, 
19405 Margaret Mead, Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies, New York, 


Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, New York, 1930. 
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systems.* Before w we have the: answer, continuous, detailed, and painstaking Ee 
i research by m many students ¢ on | both aspects s of social organization is neces- -, 
sary. The general s} synoptic view will give us s useful knowledge, but the most. 
- fruitful contributions upon which to base theoretical generalizations will ; 
tle: come from minute detailed studies of specific institutions, uages, P : 
ideologies, and behavior systems. Having made this assumption, the next 


For exploratory purposes, data may y be; arbitrarily organized 
. fourfold classification based upon the form and function of controls, when 
.. from the er facets of the cultural complex, and the person’s 
"normative usages es and ‘conjoined ideologies which range from 
su such as fads | and fashions, to those co complex, more e or less pern perma- 
nent, and c continuous institutional prescriptions possessing authority 
law, backed by force. Data pertaining to the role attached to the person by fail 
virtue of his position in society could be placed in a 
class may be focused on the authority exercised by f functionaries who act as 


administrative agents of the institutionalized usages included in the first 


category. The fourth could include those instruments customarily resorted 
a to by private persons and institutional functionaries to elicit behavior con- 


vate 
_ formity consonan tw with the hierarchy y of usages me values they possess as a 


conse uenc 


‘through the use of praise. rewards or undesirable r ‘Tesponses 


4 For a discussion of Universals and Specialities, see Ralph Linton, The i. of Man 


Willard Waller, ‘ ‘Social Problems and the Mores,” Amer. Sociol. Rev. me 922-933, 

A... “The role provides status, prestige, and a ‘inte body of behavior norms which the Say 

person is expected and constrained to observe in his relations to associates. Also, every age eaten ra 

group, social function, and institutional office appears to have its appropriate role. 
__ * Categories one and two are conceived of as being principally focused on the structure eof 17! be 
oe. “the control culture, whereas categories three and four are integrated around the dynamic func- — 


cached either by 
q 
- 
— 
ea 
organize behavior; furthermore, they represent the major framework of the control culture. 
Nevertheless, it is within the matrix of the data included in the latter classes that the dynamic lane 
is encompassed, because it is the task of the functionaries to use their office, and control instru- _ 
7 ments to maintain a more or less standard emormative usages 


= 


agents. The other i is the modus operandi, or “how they work, ” phase. Stated 
= the three components in in the process at are (1) the v value-usages guiding 


the investi 
struments operate t to bring ab about behavior. 
Fein way of summary, it may | be well to restate categorically the ime 
1. Twoc conceptions ‘of social control were e developed in in the early» writings 
of ots and Cooley. Ross viewed social control as a sine qua non of a 
f because the selfish nature of the individual made it necessary to res is 
ay actions. approach consequently stressed the means society 
bring about orde 
the reciprocal rel relation between the individual: and | society. 


of the instinct hy but the interest in means of 


_ trol has been retained ‘without its users realizing its connection with Ross’ 7 


3: Cooley’: position | has been selectively d developed by the social 


; ogists 5 who have concentrated on n the personal aspects of the control t process 


t is needed before research of < a tl heoretical 


organization existent in milieu pertinent to the 


ae Since social organization is the compulsive or control factor i ‘in — a6 


q 


; ior, the the student should fc focus his attention 1 upon the aspects of of soc 
culture which function as s behavior o organizers. 
- a . These data n may be approac ched from the viewpoint t of gene 
common to the society or those confined to a specialized group. Nps Se ape 
= % A fourfold classification of the forms is include: 


aa foundation from which to derive tentative propositions of an abstract — ' 
teen (hypotheses) capable of empirical test, which tested knowledge may 
= become the basis for valid theoretical generalizations concerning be- — 


t= 


avior mode will result. The task of i 
| a desired behavior m 
n such a way that a desired be 
| = 
| by 
im 
— i. 
ies; and (d) instruments, “mear 
= by. functionaries 
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E SERVICE SYSTEM presents some interesting 


gical principles. The most. obvious aspect is the 


ve one ne having t to do with the mere numbers of men, but there are un- 


Bri, _ The former i is the simpler | but it shi the assistance which can be given 
by the men who for years have been grubbing i in census volumes which, but 
> 
them, would be dust-covered. Simply stated, it is a problem of popula- 
_ tion; in its more complex form, it is an exercise in statistical analysis. The eon 
Selective St Service System i is called on to supply | a certain number of men; the 
question is how best to secure them. ‘Congress decided that the e way to ee ‘it 
_ Was to require . all men in the age group 21 ‘through | 35 ‘to register and to 


Tee 
; om make themselves available for chance selection. This immediately raises the 
question of how many men will be involved. It is extremely important, first, 


_ because of the physical task of registration and second, because there must © 


| 


and 


ere statistical analysis of a part of the total population, including og 
- variables as changes in age groups, immigration and emigration, and internal 
migration, , to mention just a few of the factors. Broadly itis a question of 
sent to 8 i in 1 Middletown?” 
Difficult as. 

Be for service is even greater. , The law provides for the 

: Be of men in five broad groups: (1) those with dependents; (2) those defined as BS a 
“necessary m men” occupationally; (3) the mentally, physically and ‘morally ‘ 
unfit; (4) certain | government nt officials; and (5) students. Thus, having a1 — 


Tived a at an n estimated total number of ‘registrants, it ‘is necessary t to > deduct 


‘guesses come into play. Taking the first group, men with dependents, we 


find conflicting evidence. entrance of women into. cccapetions, 


ncrease 


the 


Sie 
FL 
Yorte orginal tocar group Wit 
deferments have been granted. It is not necessary togointo — 
— 
— 
— 
In this connection see W. Russell T ylor, “ Conscription and the College 
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families, ese and many other lie. will materially change 


-cupationaly, ‘Act provides fe for th the from se service of those 1 men 
: “whose employr ment in industry, agriculture, or 


other occupations or em- 


ployment, or whose activity in other endeavors, i is s found . 


. to be necessary 
to the maintenance of national health, safety, or interest.” ” This provision is : 
being interpreted liberally, with a broad definition of saticnal i interest. The 


—— must estimate the number of men under this indefinite heading. 


_ The sociologist i is interested in ‘the number of people i in 1 the poke 


« are physically, mentally, ¢ or morally unfit. The official of the Selective a 
m, , too, is concerned with this problem, since the Act removes 
such men from availability for service. The same applies: to ‘certain govern- 3 
ment. 


officia and students who are in deferred classes. 


a: his is briefly 1 the protien of numbers created by the Act. All men gel Bye 


alienage 0 or previous military s service, are ‘to be subtracted from total regis 
ee  trants and the remainder is the pool from which trainees may be d 


rawn. 
aaa a I have dealt briefly and incompletely with the relation of Selectiv 


Service 
to the sociology of population. ‘The second, that of the application of certain 


a first words of the Act and ‘much of the nisi thereafter demon- 
strates the ‘ ‘strain ‘toward consistency” in 1 the mores. This i is a democratic 
an 
nd the Selective Service Act, with its ‘accompanying Regulations, . 
ntly demonstrates the effort to carry out the principles of democracy. 
n 1b reads: “The Congress further declares that in a free society | the :. 
. “obligations and privileges of military training and service should be shared 
"generally i in accordance v with a fair and j just system 1 of selective compul sory 
_ military training and service. ek his spirit is further expressed i in Section eq : 
which stipulates that quotas s shall be set up for each state and for their sub- _ 
4 divisions, with credits allowed for the personnel from the state already in the 
a armed services. . The quotas are based, not on t total population « or even on 
total | registrants, but on the total Class I registration, that i is, on the 1 num- 


a 7 a Still another attempt at democratic procedure is the refusal to ; gran 
; . exemptions. I shall have more to say about this later, but for the present, I 
_ should like to point out that in the 1917-18 draft much public c criticism re- 
= sulted from t the mass exemptions of men on the so-called Emergency Fleet 


Classification estimated Class I men engaged i in shipbuild- 
a. 


emis 


ee 
his is but one more example of an equi- 


take eof 


it 
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* Joint Army and Navy Selective Service C ommittee, which ¥ was as charged — 


should be no such Bounties to conscripts and permit- 
ting substitutes, two other r scandals in former drafts, were likewise ruled out a 
a as undemocratic. A bow t to » the self-maintenance mores as ; well as to > those o of © 


ss 


/ democracy i is evident i in the | provision of Section 8 which requires s employers 
restore to men and which calls on United States. 


.~ (Section 9) which which drafts industry. This was one of the most debated por- 


tions during: the enac enactment of the legislation. It er empowers rs the government 7 
to take over, on a rental basis, , any company which fails | to cooperate in n de- 


fense contracts. Penalties may also be assessed against offending company 
officials. This is in the highest democratic tradition. It recognizes an equal lia- 
_ bility to government service on the part of industry at a time “me liability ; 
to service is being levied against manpower. 
As second example of consistency in 1 the mores is seen in ae scrupulous — 
“ maintenance of legal d doctrine. Section toa 1 provides a a complete machinery of 


2 appeals from ‘rulings ¢ of various official groups. No man will be rushed into 


e e uniform on the decision of a single individual or board. He is provided with — 
numerous opportunities for review. Furthermore, the Act does not throw — 

_ the people into courts-martial; it provides (Sec. 11) for offenders | to be tried ed 
by” the regularly constituted civilian courts. No man is subject t to o military 


until after his induction i into se service. 


= strength of the. family i institution in our society is well recognized i in 
Selective Service 354b, Volume Three, Selective Serv- 


|The local board questions of Class III deferments with sym sym- 
ca: pathetic regard for the registrant and his dependents. Any reasonable doubts in 
"connection with dependency should be resolved in favor of deferment, and in doubt- 
ful cases the local board should be mindful of injuries which may be expected to - 
rel from separating a father from his children or a | husband from his wife. The 


 (liidietion of the family as a unit is of importance to the national well- being. ¢ 


_ Additional evidence of the force of the: mores is seen in the definitions ‘tes re oe 


lationships (Par. 356). The term “child” is made to in ‘include “ an cunborn 


child, a child legally adopted, o: ora child born out of wedlock.” The term — 


“parent” subsumes “persons supported in good faith by the registrant ina 3 
relationship similar to that of parent and child. ae sete : 
_ The position of the religious institution brings out a fine example « of s SO- 


oe ciety’: s tendency to establish one set of rules (ideal behavior) and to live by 

another (expected, behavior). As pointed « out earlier, the. Act provides that 


shall be r no ‘exemptions of occupational groups. Yet Section 5d 


says, “Regular a or duly ordained ministers of religion, and students who are 


1e ministry in n theological or divinity schools . . . shall be ex- _ 


— 
* 
— 
i 
— 
— 


empt service (but not from registration) under t this Act? 
Thus, either ‘ministers are not an occupational group o or the Act ec contradicts 
itself. WwW hile other gi groups, , such as s students, exservice men, , and so so forth, a are 
deferred from ser service, the clergy is exempted. Is this an example | of “ conven- 
tionalization” in the sense that what is not permitted to apply to other men i 
is accepted as applying to a special group removed from normal society a! 
_ Further deference to the religious institution is paid 1 in the recognition “2 


conscientious objectors. Two classes are are provided for: (1) those opposed 


‘nap to combatant service; and (2) those se opposed to both combatant and non- a 


of nay service. former may be placed i in noncombatant branches; 


The student ecology v be by the recognition the Act. 
gives es to local areas. The military service, s so ) often criticized for r complexity — 
and bureaucratic centralization, refutes the ‘charge by presenting eglon 
which creates a highly decentralized organization and which provides for 
_ wide Poe Hak powers by local officials . Appreciation of local variations 
_ is present throughout the Act and i its accompanying ee ts. 
aT The k key t to the recognition of ecological differences is provided by Sec- 
tion 10a-2, which s states, in part: “There shall be created one or — joel 
eet in party county or political subdivision corresponding thereto 
=): _ State, Territory, and the District of Columbia.” This sentence dem mon 
‘% _ two different things: first, it indicates the administrative dece 


which characterizes selective. service; second, i it takes i into consideration th 
fact. that whereas | the county is the normal a administrative unit in some | 
states, other states have political subdivisions nc not following county lines. . 
a Mention has already been made of the quota provisions of Section mn 
This ‘Section is amplified in Paragraphs 401-404 and 409-413 of — 
_ Four, Selective Service Regulations. The sociologist has long remarked on ior 


sex-distribution, and marital-condition differences of rural 


and ‘urban ar areas and of the variations w within urban areas. The: fact that quo- 
tase based « on the number of available men rather than on the total popu- 
4 lation, or on the total registrants within an area, indicates that local dispari- a 
ties are being considered in Selective Service. The final net quota of a local 
- board will be. determined by the local board’ snumber of ClassI meninrela- 
tion to the total number of Class I men in the United States, less s those men 
in the co community who. ) are e already i in 1 the armed s services. . Thus, areas as which 
have relatively few men aged 21-35 or which have a high proportion of 
married men, will not have disproportionate calls levied against them. 3 
os s. Volume Two of the Regu/ations, having to do with registration, is replete _ 
with with examples | of the Tecognition of local variations. Paragraph 205 places 
ou upon \ the governors responsibility for registration within their states. Und i 


- the 4 Act, the President is | empowered to issue regulations which have the i 
force of law, but Paragraph (205 authorizes the Governor to ‘ ‘make such 7 
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Becky. indicate that ‘setting ‘up, in a democracy, a peace time organization for 
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= modification of details . as may be necessary in order to accomplish 
fective ‘complete registration the day fixed.” It s ould not be 


~ "5 imagined that this provision is merely “on the books”; ”; in actual | practice » 


_ many modifications were made and are continually being made in view of : 
local conditions in the: ‘several s states to a Para- 


graph 208¢ states: 
Should the Governor i in his discretion consider it is or unwise 
~ for any reason to use the regular election officials in any county, he is authorized to 


appoint other — officials. If pment he may — —_— from out- | 
side the county. | 


Bul local variations is evident in 109 which de- 
‘fines ° “county,” and in 1 Paragraph 214 dealing with anne of the terms — 


| 


‘county clerk” and “ recinct. 


to the official, board or ‘group with supervision 
‘4 of general State and National elections in the county, city, independent city, parish, — 
town, etc., as may be applicable in the particular State, or any other person, board, 


= or r group ) designated by the Governor to supervise registration in such 


smallest subdivision used for voting purposes in any State. 


s provided for i in Pacegeaph $04 of Volume 
aes * Here the | governor is is given additional power i in certain financial mat- _ 


brief, it may be said that the Regulations provide | great latitude in 
internal administration within the state, particularly w here local conditions 


necessitate deviation from the general plan. The national headquarters | has Re 
= been very liberal in modifying the general plan to fit local peculiarities. _ te 
Bain ae al of Selective Service thus discloses many things which can 


formation which will come fr 


too early to > anticipate what this may I should hee to 


"registering some seventeen 1 million men and then the selecting and ‘training — 
of four and a half million of these mer men in 1 military o organizations should “cil 


tainly provide the with a valuable field for research. 


wt of os and who may be saying, “Here he quotes Volume Five of the — 
tions, after having said earlier that it’s all so simple.” Let me point out that the six volumes, 


comprising a// of the regulations, and covering Organization and Administration, Registration, - 
‘Classification and Selection, Delivery and Induction, Finance, and 


entire system is covered in these ina of 1 59 pages. 
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endent cities, and 2 
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sie to future studies in sociology. The — 
om the millions of questionnaires will give us 
picture Of certain aspects of American society in 1940, but in 
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THE JUVENILE ¢ ‘OU 


Benepict S. ALPER 


: 
Massachusetts Child Council 


HE, -FORTIETH anniversary of the establishment of court 


should have been celebrated in Cook County, Illinois—two years ago. 
h a celebration did not take place. Rather, the year 1939 saw 


-formati ion of a Citizens Committee on the Juvenile Court, a \ defense step — a 


_ made: necessary by the fact that ir in Chicago, the cradle c of f the juvenile a 


: idea, certain forces in the « community were attempting to abolish the Court. ; 


by the Chicago Tribune, there are in that city aiming t to 
cp 


axe would d be t tried in | lt criminal court. This a: fe 
& its Proponents found an opportunity | to Paty an 1 appeal i in the case of 
Susie Lattimore, a fifteen year old girl convicted of murder by the Criminal a 
Court of Cook County. The Supreme Court of Illinois in deciding the a 
- only overruled three earlier decisions upholding the jurisdiction of the ” 
juvenile court, but also » completely reversed itself on the basic philosophy of 


the juvenile c court act which the ‘Supreme C Court had theretofore announced 


1912 an and 1 ‘1913, 3, declaring ir in part: 


of refuge where a delinquent child of the age recognized by law as capable of com- 
=e a crime should be immune from punishment for violation of the criminal © 


was not t intended by the that the juvenile court sho made a haven 


of the state, committed by such child subsequent to > his or her declared 

ote” At the present moment, the Cook County Juvenile Court, the first of its 

 & to be established anywhere i in the world, stands divested of all lula. 
tions in relation to juvenile delinquents. It exists by the sufferance, so to 
speak, of the criminal court of that county. At any time they may care to do 


$0, ¢ the > judges of that court can remove from the juvenile ‘court all children 


over ten n years of age > who are e charged with « any | infraction of the law, even 
inchading petty n misdemeanors. The now w proposed i is that of consti- 4 


re me from its present limit of ten years—a limit limit which has stood f for i 
County is not the only place where tl the juvenile court is under at 
The : in New to cite | 


| 
= 
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An attempt was made in Illinois in 1935 to amend the juvenile court act | 
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FORTY ¥ YEARS OF THE JUVENILE COURT 
in n Illinois. The critical point « at t which the juvenile court finds itself i in a 


par —- |The proponents of the Court must demonstrate i its effectiveness by carefully worked 


ba out studies. Otherwise, the indications are that there will be movements here to _ 
a curb the Court, either because it is believed that the wide discretion is abused or 
because it is believed that d definite punitive sanctions should be administered in 
cases of delinquency. There i is no question about prevailing American sentiment — 
that the juvenile court is generally regarded as a great advance upon prior methods — 

of dealing with one of our most vital problems, but the challenge has definitely fe: 

arrived and the future: of the juvenile c court depends 1 upon how it is met. eee ae 
ts = Sociologists and social workers 3 are - greatly interested i in this. social instru- 
- mentality. If it is under attack, they are anxious to do their part in its de- 

The spread of court from Cook County to forty-six 
to accept i it to sit sit back in the fo fond hope | that i its 
was dager. its worth. Recent events are revealing | the contrary, however. 

Ups s which desire to < abolish the Court evidently will ill stop at at little = 
| nr their ends. Those who believe in the juvenile court are re called — 
‘upon now to defend its gains and to demand their extension. ee eas oy 

| Cae To go back a little, it will be recalled that the juvenile court was an _ 


& 


in children seven and a limited those between the 
of seven and fourteen, 


remained only to translate these precedents 


ny places for the determination of condi 


dis pensation of certain relief funds. assumed ¢ control of 


1 Proceedings of the First Southern Regional ‘Conference on » Fanit 

State University Press, Baton Rouge, 1939. Eyre 
Juvenile Delinquency in Massachusetts as a Public 19, Mass. Child Council, 


Boston, 


— 
— 
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<> 
a 7 mendous surge of liberal and humanitarian thought of the =F 
century which reached its full growth and development in 
new instrumentality was not without precedent, how- 
q ancery had in the earliest days fully established that,“The 
care of all infants is lodged in the King as parens patriae and by the Kingis 
delegated to the court of chancery.’? “Once the sovereign state, through 
action, removed children from under the operation of the crim- _ 
inal law, it made avail of its parental its chancery, or in common parlance, 
» through statute and 
usually from ages seven to seventeen—and to set it, unfortunately in many = 
instances, into the already existent machinery of the criminal court, togive 
sponsible in ma tions other than _ a 
— 
= 


field of behavior. Early juvenile court c 
4 their jurisdiction and laid down the that was to the operation 
_ the best courts: that children were not to be treated | as criminals, but : as 


young persons “‘ ‘in need. of aid, encouragement ; and guidance.” In view woof 


_ the attacks 1 now w being made against the Court, ‘this basic tenet cannot t be 
4 too > frequently repeated. Reflecting the newer concepts of behavior, court 


the need revealed byt their antisocial acts. Punishment and retribution were 
to be completely s set aside. Ini its place was to enter a new attitude, viz., that 


offenses: committed by children, called crimes when ‘committed by 


were to be considered merely as symptoms of a deeper, more underlying ea 
- disturbance, ‘a sign that here was a condition which, if “uncorrected, might ai i 
lead to seriou$ criminal activity ‘in adult li life 


_ Early i in the experience of juvenile ‘courts, the need was seen for: an out- 
side aid, fora scientific agency which \ would be expert and specialized i inseek- _ 
ing g out the causes of maladjustment and in suggesting treatment. Thus 
arose the first child guidance clinic; “Juvenile Psychopathic Institute” was 
the original name of the clinic established i in Chicago by William liam Healy. The - , 
-development|of f the child guidance movement | from its early attachment to 


the e juvenile court: toa worthy: and independent existence, has not altered 
7 the original conception of the clinic: : to study 1 ‘misconduct as “a branch of © 
conduct i in general’ which regards the child as “the product of conditions 
and forces which have been. actively forming (him) from the earliest moment 
4 of unicellular life.”’> In passing, it may be of i interest to point out that the © 
ag immediate | effect ‘of the Chicago experiment w was most ‘speedily felt i tin 
neighboring si states of Ohio an and 1 Michigan 
= basic pI 


were to be treated not because of what ‘they had done, but on the basis of 


That the juvenile court be vested with exclusive jurisdiction over all manner 


cases of children under the age of eighteen who are in need of special care or pro- ae 
_ That a judge chosen because of his special qualifications—legal training, acquaint- _ 
ance with special problems and understanding of child psychology—with tenure 
of office long enough to develop y en interest in his work, should devote such time 


2) 


These are ‘the chief Provisions. The others—petitions instead of warrants, 

court ‘pro- 


§ Children’s Bureau, 19233 reissued 1934 
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_ FORTY YEARS OF THE | JUVENILE COURT cat ae 


That the court ye be clothed with broad embracing all 
of cases in which a child is in heed of the protection of the state; wl ight 


That treatment should be adapted to individual needs; 


That there should be a Presumption in favor of keeping the child in his own home © 


Briefly these a are » the desiderata for juvenile court administration. . Yet 
; 7 what do we find in practice? W hat has been : the « extent of the ap application of 
. these splendid ideals to the : ial day by day ¢ operation of our courts for — 
ay children? It is interesting to note that in those communities where they 
_ have been vigorously applied, where | the juvenile court has taken the leader- — 
» - ship i in 1 defense of its way of doing business, a and at t the same time in n the pro- 


= tection of the children under its care, , the kind of attacks v which h have been 

experienced in Chicago and other places have gained t no headway. ae ee 
ihe cities where such courts are located and the judges who head them — Bass ; 
_ are too well known to be listed . They | have made their courts a rallying cen- ; i 
ter for the defense of children, and have taken the lead i in . the establishment — 
of additional s services as the need for them was demonstrated i in the ‘course 

of their work, but there are are still too ) many communities which adopt an 
apathetic attitude toward the Court and thereby y neglect the welfare of 
_ their children, and, incidentally, their own peace and security. It is not nec- aa 
_ essary to single out these courts by name. We all know of chess erase — 5 
disregard all generally accepted juvenile court st standards. Be 


Tn 1934, ‘on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary. of thee e tablish 


Age 


PRA 


_ ment of the child guidance clinic in n Chicago, professional workers were told: . 


) ~ There i is very little plain speaking about the inefficiencies and failures of the present 


‘a sy ystem with the result that scientific attitudes are not taken and very little = 
_ tion is engendered between courts and scientific people whose particular business it itis art, 


Since the welfare of ‘is so o largely contingent ‘upon solving the of 
a childhood and youth, the only conclusion can be that if the legal profession is to 
p<. 3 continue to have its great power over human lives, it should grow in knowledge — 


application of fundamental facts concerning human nature.”® 


their job as one or threatening children who cc come to th ) their ‘courts, 
make no attempt to discover “the reasons for r hoping 
that by the face to face with the r majes 


« 


43 
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| oad sin no more. To _ judges, the institution is a place of last resort, not a 
specialized facility for the training and treatment of children requiring sated 


. term therapy under controlled conditions. Iti is no wonder t that in the com- a J 
munities: where such judges hold : sway, the i institution becomes what it 


held u up to be—a p prison in miniature. Men i in the p position 1 of judges : and | pro- a 
- bation officers who come to their work without the background and training 


necessary for, the proper performance of their duties, are perhaps not to be a 
aaa for their failure to conduct their courts in accordance with the stand- 2 


ards which have been Jong as minimum for the protection of err- 


‘that feainines of criminal procedure and terminology still cling t to the a admin q af 
istration of the juvenile process. The list of abuses practiced daily in. — 
of our so-called juvenile courts is extensive and varied. In too many courts 

_ children are required to plead their guilt or innocence, because guilt rather f 


itio ion is still regarded as the prerequisite to court interest or action. 
Appeals t to a a higher court a are > still allowed in many juvenile. court t codes, a 
provision which brings it in its: train the: evils of a: criminal procedure which 
the juvenile court was set up to avoid: jail de n, long periods between 
appeal and final adjudication, representation by oonnadl, prosecution by 
district attorney, and excessively | high bail. 
detailed account of such abuses easily could fill volume. Any sociolo- 


gist who has had the briefest experience with o our ur juvenile c¢ courts could <n 
the: emphasis on need and condition rather than offense the complete renun- 
ciation of everything that savors of the criminal process, the scientific meth- 
od of seeking causes before determining treatment—is more frequently 
. honored i in | the breach than the observance. Too many courts are indeed 
criminal. courts, entitled to, the name juvenile court only because of 
youth of the persons s with whom 1 they deal. 
Punitive and retributive notions of treating social 
slowly; each new “‘crime wave” that is discovered—or created, usually by, | 
or through, the press—causes : some to doubt the wisdom of treating any of- : 
fender, no matter what his age, with understanding, ¥ with the aim of = 
tecting society against his further attacks, and with no desire for. revenge. = 
‘The time come to reassert vigorously, the excellent principles | ofthe 
‘teeilth court, not only to proclaim them in conventions of professionals, 7 
but to go out into oe arena and fight for the incorporation of these long held 
_ ideals into ) the act actual administrative e machinery of our juvenile courts. In 
Pittsburgh, a professor of government enlisted with his community in 
drive to clear | up a notoriously | poor juvenile court condition. The fact 
see 9 he was later elected to the judgeship of the newly formed court—with ‘the 


Cf. the author Justice,” Crim. Law and Criminol., September 1937, 
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a4 court laws. We e are learning that we we must be : constantly o1 on the alert, right in ; 


OF THE E COURT 
"help of his students—is not beside the p point, perhaps. The i important 


_ consideration i is that the children i in that c community are now receiving wise, oy : 


- a! Clerks and stenographers were paid on the same basis as probation officers; _ 
In the detention home, dependent and delinquent children were intermingled; 
_ A large number of delinquents, and ee children as well, were wumusiee in 
a ‘When election time came around, the civic-minded forces in the aie 


nity formed a citizens’ committee representing some forty organizations 
a put up as their candidate an assistant prosecuting attorney, active in social 


work, who shad never t before’ stood for election. With the support of 


ope who ) were interested i in seeing that the children of their county got a 
fuller measure of decent treatment, this candidate was successful. He has a 
since > placed the personnel of his. court entirely upon a civil service basis, and 


has immeasurably improved the « operation of a court at the 


experience of these two cities that we no o longer 


content simply w with drafting and securing the passage of - of standard juvenile 


our, own communities, t to select or or secure the appointment of the best possi 


= .. ingly at these courts to see that eener do not succumb either to administrative J 


or to pressure from those which to be 


nt like to. point to the book which 
= have taken as their justification for curtailing the powers of the Court, 
_or even of abolishing it, One Thousand Fuvenile Delinquents by the Gluecks.” = ae 


There i is no wish here to arouse a repetition of the hornet’s nest which was ks, aos 


SS stirred up by i its publication. 3 It will be recalled how th the | opponents s of a 


Court rt hailed the book because, they s said, it t had proved t the futility of juve 


7 = ‘nile court methods, while | the defenders of the Court busied themselves es- 


ee that the cases studied were not typical, that they represented the 


most difficult cases with which court and clinic had dealt during the asl a 
Probation, April 1939, 51-54. Cambridge, Mass., 1934. 
noe i i 18 Cf, the Yearbook of the National Probation Association, 1934, esp. 63-103; Healy, tii 
id and Sinkag, “The Close of Another Chapter in Criminology,” Montel Hygiene, April 1935, 
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same time that the community is being adequately 
did not choose to accept the major recommendations of a survey of his 

were so typical as to merit quotation: 

he 
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vered. Now that the controversy has abated, it will be well to emphasi 
some fast of importance which have been largely -overlooke ed. Granting 
iat the cases ses represented v were drawn from the most dit difficult of t those which - 
ed sed through court and clinic, and granting at t the ; same time that | the “f 
gure eof 88 p percent recidivism is valid, a conclusion of even greater | moment | 


= out: that (1) the earlier the young offender came to court-clinic an 


lee should likewise be understood that the the time to y which this study refers, 7 
the Judge Baker Center was s solely a a diagnostic clinic and had not yet em- 
=a barked upon experiments in treatment method. Finally, its should be recalled — 
_ that in only 21 percent of the cases were all the recommendations made by 
the clinic for he treatment of individual boys carried out! 


7 The v very y limited efforts of t the court and clinic ¢ described i in One oe 
Juvenile Delinquents saved only 12 percent o: of the ¢ cases passed 


a through their hands from further criminal acts. W ith: only a1 percent of the | 
cases receiving the full measure of treatment recommended for them, some 
small residuum of socially valuable young citizens remained. It It is the re- 

a sponsibility of those who are defending the - Court a and its way of work to 


challenge i its opponents to o prove that a thoroughly punitive { process re 


‘produce a a a higher measure e of si success. Tf we have such meager results with 


J 


a problems ond. to treatment to meet these problems, + what guaran. 
tee is there that a complete setting aside of these procedures v will achieve a 


higher rate of success? W yhat would be the : percentage c of failures from « court 


which do not yt employ y clinics for any part t of t their proceedings, which ¢ aim to. 4 


rehabilitate young lives through older, more mechanical methods— -““the 


He ed into 


: "medieval modes of in incarceration and t torture e when | the : most modern meth- 
: “ods brought results. The fact that tens of thousands | of p — 
4 
ntly come to light a a copy, 
probati officer appointed in this country.’? He describes his 


ite and report to the e several criminal con 


i 

the meaning of the 
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a _ to vice and crime lie hidden beneath the surface, that are > but little known or 
Ona understood.” We have not yet approached the stage of fully applyi ing to an . 


| our understanding ¢ of the. cases which come before | the juvenile court that meas- 

ure of knowledge : as to etiology which this} pioneer pointed to sixty years ago! 


5 __ Proponents of the way with conduct disorders in chil- 
Ns dren. should be heartened by the appearance wien important follow up study _ 
_ of four hundred ca 1 ersonality problems, noncourt delin-_ 
and court -who were ted by the Judge Baker Guid- 


ance Center. ‘The general | nature of ‘the a re justments, during five tc to > eight 
‘Years after the c cases were accepted for treatment, were, for the entire 


a favorable careers in 81 percent of the cases. Personality and behavior prob- 
lems made favorable adjustments in 91 percent of the cases, while the a 
court delinquent group and the court delinquent group each had the a 


‘ratio of favorable adjustments, 70 per cent.*® Treatment measures included 


psychiatric interviews with the child, interviews with ‘the parent, 
‘school contacts s for purposes, foster home 


er 


vil courts concerned with the correction of delinquent 


acts for which, for or r one reason or another, they \ were ‘not brought 
court. Still others represented t the t type of of abnormal personality which con- 

_ fronts the ¢ court and institution. Treatment aimed directly a at their difficul- 


_ ties brought to these fortunate children a large measure of successful adjust- Ee: 


ment in 0 after lives. Can any of those agencies which seek to terrorize, = 


imprison, and otherwise disregard the condition of t the children | brought be- 
fore ‘them: for violation of the law: show a better record? If we have not a 
— too 20 successful in our handling of the children it in our juvenile 


cause we have been too hesitant a and t too i in applying what we feel is the: >) 


_ We require, too, as Jerome Hall points out, to ) engage in constant ee 


~ tion of the work of our our courts. Followup s studies s should be ai as is much ~ re 


ures which have been all too ‘scantily enforced. 


> 
.—lUw with treatment. . We can no more allow our entire system tn ven nile a 


s courts to be damned by a showing ofa high rate of recidivism than we can ne 
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for life new to me, and causes [italics not mine—B. S. A.] that 
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“perf ect. our methods of procedure and treatment, to pool c our experience, and a 


to strive for the extension of the best juvenile court practices to ~ rural — 


areas* and the backward cities. We cannot slacken our efforts to end the 
fas “benefits « of a humane and scientific approach to all children who ne a such 
protection, wherever their delinquencies are committed, wherever they are 


brought for study and care i into the courts of the nation. To fail i in our duty 

to accomplish this result means to surrender completely i into the hands « of 

‘those forces which, as in Chicago and in other places, are trying to abolish 


enlightened instrument for dealing with misconduct. 


"The juvenjle court has passed the two-score mark, it has won a place in — 


= the social machinery | of the world, but we still have all too few courts which © 


s offer the « e optimum combination c of adequate and trained personnel, complete 


facilities, cooperative workings with | community agencies, and a constant 


a “concern to ; ccomplish what they know to be best for the children who come ‘ 


before them, without hurry, with a the of 
entrusted to the 


T not surrender themselves every few years to an entire 
oa change of personnel, and thus sacrifice the welfare of their clients. They’ will 


not refuse t incorporate the newest as soon as it has proved itself the best. 


Our courts must take such excellence for their model. . They must continually 
strive to accomplish i in the realm of behavior what our neere centers are 


___ Juvenile courts in some places are charged with too great a variety of re- 
‘a sponsibilities. It i is not too far-fetched to say that perhaps o one reason why 


they | ave not -done more is because they a are expected to do too much. | In the 


; days: before social security in state and nation, the juvenile court was fre- 
quently the only children’ s agency which could handle the cases of depend- 
ea and neglect. With the extension of aid to dependent children in the 
’ homes of their parents or near relatives, there is little reason now for the © 
_ Court to assume the responsibility | for large numbers of placed-out c children. 


a Public schools and other agencies iy ies 


= 


further encouraged to deal as adequately they know ho the “4 


havior problems that come to their attention. The juvenile courts need no 


one to drum up business for them, nor do they ‘seek to monopolize the field. 


: - Group agencies in all parts of of the country are beginning to introduce indi- 
Alper and Lodgen, 
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il le, have attained a high level of achievement. 1 will 
4) institutions, for example, ies of many kinds, but at least they. 
sure, they will confess to inadeg 
re’ 
= S SnOU FF = cure 1 
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case work ‘methods: for those children not Many 


“communities are trying to solve some of their children’ 's problems on an in- © 
children 
formal basis,—many | of ‘them in the family setting, as in the Children’ = 


Court of Conciliation just created in California.” Recent years have s see 

many laudable attempts on the part of cotabliched' es agencies and agencies set 
up for that precise purpose, to go out into the community to bring the non- 
= and the gang-kid 1 into a constructive relationship w with the o other chil- 


dren ii in the community who respond more re easily to the r passive invitation nf 


e settlement house open door. 
Nevertheless, after all these steps have taken, there still will be chil- 
will slip through the nets, who will disappoint those who try to 

m early and treat them well. There still will be children who will 


es | 
2 children, , the - offenders, sc society will have to to rely on an n agency veered 

s the authority t to enforce i its decisions, no matter r how scientifically i it goes 


casas the business of determining condition, need, and treatment. In our 4 
resent setup, that agency will have to be a court,—a court limited to chil- _ 
y yet see the day when even serious conduct disorders 


exile of ‘trained d neighborhood people, in a most informal and noncourt 

fashion. Rooted as we are in the common law tradition, we may be sure that mt 


day will not arrive soon. When we consider how the present juvenile court, 
with all its trappings of criminal court procedure, is still frowned upon as too PS 
— soft: and lenient, it is necessary that we first rally | to what we have and | im- m-— 


Is necessary 
ee prove that before we « can start to think of completely noncourt t agencies. = 

aa Undeniably, however, the juvenile court has had a a leavening effect ct upon 


Row 


the entire | Process of criminal j justice. . The: establishment of Adolescents’ or 

a = Courts in a few of our large cities stems directly from the court for 
: children. Its procedure has encouraged a critical appraisal of our adult courts — 

to ) discover whether they are properly protection of ‘at 


ere e told of the inate Law Institute’s 's s proposed plan for the more e effec 


tive of older adolescent offender. Since: then, the Y outh- Cor 


court, likewise, hast much t to learn from | this model a act. 


r way to meet current attacks 1 pon the juvenile court is to o extend a 


q 
Califo ornia State Senate Bill } 


William Healy, “A New for the Treatment of Youthful Offenders,” Amer. 


Copies may be had from the office of the 3400 Street, Philadelphia. 
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will be treated » as they are in Scandinavian countries, by committees mer Oe 


MICHIGAN 
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of members of the Law Institute.™ Steps are now being taken to se- 
cure the adoption of the plan in many states. This enlightened scheme con- _ 
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its to raise the 


ALG 
_ powers for good. This i is true because those s social institutions which do not | 


_ Progress, which « don not take the offensive a against the conditions which 1 they 


Ving a were designed to correct, soon find themselves on the defensive and protect- q 
3 


$ a their extinction. The juvenile court is no exception: if it does not ad- 
_ -vanee, it will not endure. The proponents of the Court have not fought as 


as have for the exercise of 


ing whatever gains they have made from elements in the community | = - 


of attacks. There are those who under ‘the guise of a national 
er emergency wish to see cu curtailed other | social instrumentalities, closely re relat- 


to the juvenile cc court, ' which seek to to ameliorate the condition of our r peo- 
ple. Unless we are vigilant, we shall see these same forces” attempting to 
curtail relief, to deprive the unemployed of the franchise, to limit education, 

to curb the eo of labor, to reduce assistance to the special classes of per- _ a 


_ sons who ar the beneficiaries of our social security laws. “a ae 


The demotratic p process s seeks constantly t to raise the level of the. living 


: 4 standard of the whole people. This is done through special machinery de- 


vised to correct the imbalance which operates to the detriment of certain 


a submerged groups. The opposite of | the democratic 
an 


these groups for the very opposite purpose—in order to 
them of the sympathetic concern of their fellow « citizens, and “ 


thus to impase its its reactionary ‘control 0 over an ever r widening circle of minori- 
ties. As workers and teachers in the social sciences, we are wedded to the 
democratic process and opposed to all that is opposed to it. In this = 
i our professional aims are at one with our duties as free citizens. _In this oint 


them » depri 


is 
a helping those who teed made s a bet sar and for. haere or retrieving a character able 
to resist temptation and to avoid crime. Let us beware of any voices of indolence. . 


; ‘the interests of the offender, while in ane cases it is necessary to consult the in- a : 


a terests of the public. Upon any fair analysis, these interests are found to coincide. — 


_ The State may sometimes be compelled to be be. stern. It must not | ome nye un cannot 
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Frank D. ALEXANDER 


HE ANLYSIS of religion presented h her 
tural study of ‘Ruralville,! an open-¢ ountry “community i in southwest- 
A modified | anthropological approach was s followed i in 


the community area. Cotton farming i iS dominant ty pe 
farms predominate. Though not excessive, tenants are more numerous i: 


than owners, . With the exception of one e Negro | family, the population i isen- 


tirely white. ‘Throughout the study, emphasis was placed on 1 comparison of 

owners sand tenants to present the tenancy problem i in its cultural s setting. a a 
Although no claim is made for the universality of the religious pattern de- 7 
scribed, some years of residence in the South, combined with a personal i in- 


terest in religion, leads t the author to believe ‘that the complex d 
fairly c common ‘to many rural communities oft the a area. 
_& Magic: Good and Bad Luck Signs. No p person in Ruralville would a 
ream of a associating his belief in good and bad luck : signs with religion, yet 
he belief in signs is closely akin to religious faith. A’ vague, ee ll 


conception of a Power which manipulates events for or against the individ- a. 


i is ‘frequently embodied i in both Just how extensively | belief i in good 


a bad luck signs controls conduct i in , the community is not known, but i in view 
the rather long list « of ‘such signs which school children from 


_ parents and neighbors, one would su suspect that belief in them —_ 

controls conduct in a subtle and unconscious fashion. ere 
“Put ‘wish bone’ over door,” 43 ‘Set your shoes side bys side when youg go | a ! 

bed,” and “Good luck for a hen to crow” are illustrative of 1 the good | luck - 


_ signs that are current. Characteristic bad luck s : signs are: “Bad luck to a 


Res: your left. shoe ¢ on first”; “Tt is bad luck to let ; any - child under the age ofone 


“year look in a mirror”; and “If you s see a star shoot, it is the: sign that s some _ 


= Religious Beliefs: Meaning of Religion. The vague, ue, generalized nature 


the people’ s religious fa faith was brought out by the question: ‘Will you 


make ; a statement of what religion 1 means to you?” The answers given 


“< a the effort involved i in giving x them were revealing. To most of those who were 


_ asked the question, it came as a surprise. They had no ready answers. Some v 

i 1A fictitious name, , Ruralville, is used throughout this article. The study referred to is the | 

 author’s Owners and Tenants of Small Farms in the Life of a Selected Community: A et 


ig unpublished doctoral dissertation in the Vanderbilt University 1938. 


| 

| 

| 


asked on be allowed to think it ov over; 
ie Often the an answers given were merely ‘theological s of 
years of of listening to preachers had contributed to their 
<a fact: that a a fairly large p proportion (29 percent) of husbands from biden a“ 
and tenant groups gave such brief answers as, “A whole lot” or ‘ Lots,” is 
___ indicative of the small degree to which religion has been rationalized, and 
_ this was more pronounced among the wives (44 percent). The owner hu: 4 
_ bands gave this response i in only 19 percent of tl the cases, while their v r wives - 


a, ia it in 37 percent of the c cases. The tenant husbands and ciclo 
much more similar (36 and 4 I Thus, the men seem to be more vocal on 
49 


a @ esting that the husband owners had the largest percentage of “C 


About 8 percent of the. 4 perce 
the women claimed to have no religion. 
ee of the longer statements by the men were: “ 
; a . love of Ged in his heart and all power” (Tenant); “It means a whole i. a 
A man who ‘lives here and works hard and misses’ heaven, misses all” 
(Owner). Illustrative of statements made by wives were: “Religion means 


apis wd pleasure if one has a true religion” * (Owner); “ 


the 


world a and all in it. I wouldn’t t give: » all the world for ‘religion. People who | pass 
gf me up| in the road, I am as good a as they a are” ’ (Tenant). An n emphasis found a 


in most of the ‘statements was that whater 


value much to be desired. 

Faiths in Time of Trouble. To aed me religious faith functions, the 
ects were asked, ‘ ‘Ww hat are the thoughts and plans that give you courage to 
on when | thoroughly discouraged?” Over | half of the tenant husbands 
Bh percent) think about God and pray to Him when they are in trouble (Owner _ 


ae 4 husbands, 44 percent). wero a ——e of the tenants and — more 


ig 


: when they de t live a Chistian life. I would 
it there is isn t anybody to g to o unless did g go to (Tenant); “Devil 


keep me from doing anything ’ (Owner) 
t think of 


answers of the women were: ‘ ‘Read Bible and there 
where I get relief. If. He had not stood by me, I would not have lived 
through the I have had” (Tenant); “Put my | trust in the Lord. 
think of | the song, ‘Take your b burdens to the Lord and leave them there.’ 


He ain "ts going ‘to put: more ¢ on on you th ou than you are re able to bear 


| 
| 
bar 
Tess 
& 
= 
tos 
og | 
— 
trical 
ences. 
Rathe 
 anythi 


a. 


Belief in 
- the question was asked: “What difference waist it make in your daily life 
if you became convinced there is no loving God to care for you?” This ques- 
“tion puzzled ‘many—as i if it were : something they never ha had contemplated. e. 
an large percentage of both men (41) a and women (54) was sure it would make — 
a great difference” and both owner - husbands (43) and wives (60) were 


“more certain n of i it than tenant husbands and | wives (50). About 67 p ‘Per- 


743, wives, 74: and while 17 percent of the ‘and 8 of 
o “= wives thought : it would not. Here also the owner husbands and wives x 

ceeded the ‘tenants: owner er husbands, 2: 22, Wives, 135 tenant husbands, 14) 


- = effort to live righteously. For a few, the question only aroused their - deep : 


= conviction ¢ of of the existence of God. Some characteristic an answers of the men — 
es were: 2 “Bea a perfect ' wreck” ’ (Owner); ; “Would. Don’ t know what I ‘might do. 


Might slip around and shoot some fellow in the dark” (Tenant). Some = 


- given by the wives were: “Td feel like I was lost” ’ (Tenant); “Wou 
= t have any srompragement then sure enough. ch just end it up some 


Other Religious Beliefs and Opinions addit going ques. 
ee tions, 13 true-false statements dealing with religious eliefs or opinions were 
a presented to husbands and wives for their reaction. These statements were: Ba 
= The Sabbath should be strictly observed; (2) The Church is made _ . 
5 of hypocrites; (3) The Bible i is absolutely t There i isa heaven 
There i isa hell; (6) Jesus i is divine; (7) God is all-powerful; (8) God pun- 
ishes the wicked by means of storms, droughts, ete.; (9) Ministers must 
called of God or they are false teachers; (10) Ministers never say anything 
: .*” the truth when they are preaching; (11) It is sinful not to attend church 
one has a a reasonable excuse; (12) The is the only 


1 
reacted ¢ to by practically all h husbands and wives in a fundamentalist 
— However, i in the case of statements in which the human element — ee es 
ractical matters were involved, there were some interesting differ- $e 
pinio on. More than half nds a wives in both owner 
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coe 
enants than the owners were non- 4 
wives, 6. A much larger percentage of the 
—— 
—— 
| 
— 
— 


1 


were rather 


nts dealing with which 
y affirmed as true: failure to att 


tend church without 

y large proportions of b both —_ 

. an women; strict observance c of the Sabbath is upheld by 2 all ;. 


re a Religion i in the , Family: : Religious Ritual in the Home. The rural fam- 


a | reasonable excuse is considered ‘sinful by 
cuse 1S conside 
nd v 


q 
as ily has often been considered a stronghold of religion. The facts of this study — 7 
a a do not always support this conclusion. Investigation was made of a 
practices which appeared to be within the sphere of family 


Table 1 summarizes the results of this i investigation. re atk Kah 


4 ] 

ABLE 1. PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION FOR TENANT, OWNER, AND ALL FAMILIES ON 


‘Tenant 


at 
Recite Verse from Bible 


_ Have Family Prayers 


While local ministers might be discouraged if they knew t 


he extent of 

their ineffectiveness 1 in maintaining the virtues of f religious observance i in the 

ui family, ‘they could find c compensation in the fact that for some there i is ‘the: 


fens voice of co conscience for 1 neglecting family r religious rites. One ten- 1 ah 
ant farmer remarked in answering the question whether or not he said grace 

at the table: “No, used to do that. Feel bad and cramped for not doing it.” 
‘The wife owner | commented: ‘ 


con “We ought t to be ashamed not to, but I 
can’t get my husband to. “A wife ofat tenant commenting on thes same eques- 
said: ‘ 


that he don’ t. 
Religious I1 


to teach their to pray. as also their children with 


d social institutions in 
abel is to provide opportunity for ae to listen to preachers and a 
teachers, 


group life which they is more 


3 the preacher utters. Although more if | 
i d fourths of the wives believe th: 
im 
| 
— 
q types of relisious inatruction ie bands 
— 


Teach Children to ¥ 
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_ truly the cause of their continuation if not their existence in the first t place. 


The churches offer the best opportunity for the stranger to enter into the 

confidence of the m majority r of the people, especially ifhei is willing t to o conform: 

~ to the common. patterns of practice and belief. Four churches, representing 

pe many denominations, are located within the community. These include — 

a the Southern Methodist and Church of Christ located at the commeanity 
center, the Baptist Church i in the Zion neighborhood, and the Nocthern 

Methodist i in the Mt. Tabor neighborhood. 


‘The is entirely Protestant. In the sample of 


Study Sunday School 


4 of Baptist second, and the Church of Christ 


third. Other ations represented are the Pentacostal Church, »Church 


» and Cumberland Presbyterian . About 91 percent 
¥ 


and husbands (71) i in owner r families | more re frequently | than wives (89) and 
~ husbands (50) i in tenant families. Approximately « one fourth of the husbands ~ 


and w wives who are church members have their membership in a church | 


wives (34) among tenants who have t their “memberships in 
outside the community as compared with owners (husbands, 12; wives, 14) ag 
probably r related tc to the gr greater mobility of tenant families. 24 
Church Attendance. More important than church membership i in n indicat- an 
i... the significance of institutional religion i in the life of a people is the — © 
extent of their attendance at religious services. To determine this, two meth Be 


ods were used which permitted ‘comparison between tenants and owners. 
|For each person in a small sample of husbands and sap url 
of services attended of a a total possible number during a month v was 


AN 


we 


| | No | | | No | | 

— 

of the women and ¢7 — ‘> 

| 

“Tated. The averag ssibly could attend while that of the owner hus- 

= of all the services they possibly 2 

tendance at religious services per- 
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Table 3s 3 summarizes these data. | ‘It shows that tenant 
religious services more regularly than do owner children. 
3. PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF TENANT, OwNER, AND ALL CHILDREN AccorDING: 


REGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE AT Vv ARIOUS Reuiciovs SERVICES 


ort 


a 


Preaching Service Every 


‘Young People’s ‘Society 
Regularly 


participation 

“hrc one monetary contribution. The median annual amount 

i for 46 owners was $3, while the median for 88 tenants was $1.75. In view 
of the low net cash income of both owners and tenants, these sums are not | 


small. It would most unfair to that the size of these con. 


wie? 


are in the preachers and the poor church 
ment. Annual salaries paid the ministers are: $180; = 
‘Church of $260; Zion 


devotes his entire time to his ministerial duties. The preacher at the Church Pt | 


_ of Christ is also superintendent of schools in a nearby county. . The Zion — 
_ Baptist Church is served by a man who preaches: ata church i in the e county — 
‘seat and teaches ir in the high ‘school at that Sopot Mt. Tabor Preacher 

"serves three other er churches and also does : some farming. 


this manner, 
a Except f t for the Zion Baptist | Church, , all of the buildings are one-room 


, which indicates that they were. built when preaching ¥ was the 
main | emphas s of the church. The Mt. Tabor Church is kept in good con. 


The Ruralville Methodist Church is v within: and 


tained to school children. ena schedule concerning the regu. wi 
— 
| 
|) | | ber | Yen] No | No 
| Lea 
if = 
one at the Ruralville Methodist Church has several other churches and 
Thir 
Seco: 
— 
ai ‘members invite the minister to a home or the church and present him farm succe 
— dest tl 


+ 


also provide the physic al structure whereby the faith 
era s channelled into traditional patterns. % 
ache 


the present generation is 
a _ In addition to the preacher’s salary, the only important item of expendi- Be ot 


ry 


ore ture which each ch church must meet is the payment « of an evangelist who holds eS. 


the ch church’s annual revival. This cost ‘ranges from. $30 to $50 in the different 


for a a a revival ofa a a week to ten 


“Sonalities. Eight persons, wo 
leadership in in the churches. E Examination of the. minutes of the v various intra. 


church organizations or or observation of the services s quickly reveals the de- 


the ideology of their respective churches. 
The leadership of these individuals may be with ‘per- 


“sonality traits, the most obvious of which 1 is ‘the ability t to use words. 


ef, Leadership involves praying a and speaking i in 1 public. Such a activities prob- 
ably do not adequately describe the 1 more fundamental tra traits which have 
made leaders of these persons. Perhaps a more detailed analysis would re- 
— aggressive dispositions prompted by strong desires for recognition. 
ee Life histories of such leaders are needed to account for the development of _ 
the traits which hav have placed them in Positions ¢ of dominance. C Of f course, , the = 
present leaders naturally tend to restrict ‘the leadership | op} | 

in a culture characterized | by few demands for s social organization. 
4 The Church Calendar. Preaching may be heard at some church in the | 


each Sunday. following i is the monthly calendar for preach. 


rd Sunday ‘morning; | ; Church of Christ, Fourth Sunday morning; Zion 


they offend a a regular attendant from another church. 
Worship Patterns and Religious Instruction. The pattern in wor- 
2 ship and the content of religious instruction provide the best a for 


marked by informality pars simplicity but along, with 


gree to which these individuals direct the ritualistic performances of their 
fellow members, guide in maintaining. organization, and lead in on 


i 


>, 


3 


he contribution of a a 
= ized in the community’s present | 
— 
— 
| 
— 
successive Sundays tends to mitigate denominational — Wy 


=. 


‘these characteristics are certain as s the fail 
& 


songs, the s stereotyped prayers, the reading of the Scriptures, 
order of the service, and wand the sermon are its emp hasis on salv 


4 orship and its m 


God,’ to save ‘their ‘souls. Men ecome at th 


things of th the world; it was to this end that Jesus suffered and died on Cal- 
oe. s cross. ” Words similar t to these are reiterated Sunday after Sunday i in 


all of the churches. With one exception, the | preachers have no interest in a 


religion which emphasizes social ethics. Their congregations are likeminded 
Religion is one’s personal relation to a Supreme Being; one’s goodness 1 is 
nly incidental to this | relationship. All. occasions, , a Thanksgiving cal 
"service, a Christmas tr tree > program, regular preaching days, and funerals, a 
the preacher’ opportunities to call sinners to salvation. 
aa i Change in the content and. method of religious worship | and instruction, 
"whether i in the preaching services, Sunday school, or young people’s society 


os-. _ is taking place slowly. Sporadic attempts are being made to train | lay leaders 


church work. These attempts are probably setting ir in motion influences 


which ultimately \ will Produce changes i in the existing patterns ¢ of worshiy 
Revivals. Revivals constitute the accepted method of recruiting 
They are an integral part of the church he 
season occupies at least a 


_-vivals may not always be be successful in in ‘terms of sumber of converts 0 or r addi- 


- tions to o the church, they ai are. never without their social value. Preceding the 


“revival season, people have been busy with their farm activities. There has :: = 
been little time for visiting. During the revival ‘season, crops have been as 
“laid by” and ant are released from hard and co g labor. The re- = 

vival provides the social situation which the long period of b hard work with = 


ave created a need. 
-. From descriptions of revivals given to the investigator, it is evid 4 
the theology of salvation from sin prevails. The Methodist ‘preacher r 
-Ruralville who was convinced of the value ofa more definitely educational 


program in the e church said that he had tried an evangelist who emphasized 


s religious education. This evangelist w was a a complete failure i in the estimation es 
es of the local people. Religion is stereotyped not only i in objective and phy sis a 

sy cal practices but also in phrase eology and ideation. No religious ender can 
= to satisfy who fails to conform to the stereotypes. | 


| does not 
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4 
| 
and 
| 
| char 
al 
their way into the fellowship. A few years ago, a preache | Nc 


members refused to have anything to do with the meet- 

s _ ing. Not long ago the Ruralville Methodist Church was seriously disturbed 
by a a quarrel among ‘its. members s. A Children’ s Day service had been | 


planned. One of the more church wanted her 


o@ On night at the church the tw two \ women wha to be parted to keep » them from 


aa fighting. The regular pianist and her husband, together with | a close friend a a 
a and her husband, left the church. . Another woman, _ trying to make peace, e 


talked too much 1 and the quarrel became even more bitter. The ck church is 
st still feeling t the loss. of s some of i its best musicians. 
q a a __ Denominational | Competition and Segregation. There is is. no ‘indication ofany 2 
open rivalr 
 erant and more distinctly a sect than are the other groups. 


= wever, members of the Church of Christ attend the Methodist Church ¥ 


a resident ministert who o might devote all of his time to the moral 
religious welfare ¢ of the community would have. difficulty i in justifying 
the existence of as ;many churches a as are found in this community. In. view 
of latent theological loyalties as well as sentimental attachments to church 


Whether the church is influential is at least, 


it exercises less direct control. The following is an excerpt from the minutes . 
the Board of Elders of the Church 1 of Christ: 


The Church m on W the to business the case 
- of Brother Allen Hendrick was iam up. He was charged by the church tst of in- 
aa i dulging too freely in the use of Ardent Spirits or to speak plainer for Intoxication at 
at! Farmington and various other places. and for v ungentlemanly and unchristian conduct 
: at , own house on a day or days last year before or in the pen of your own | 


Church He denies the Church Affirms 


. 


“Groceries Treating and drinking with the drunken which charge he 


and attempted to Justify himself in the. act. 


: 
| 
ioe 
| 
# 


u a. Thi is, and similar records | found i in the n minutes ¢ of the ¢ official body oft this. 
ore 2 church, indicate acontrol ov over r members which no church in Ruralville e ever 
— attempts at present. In fact, up to 1911 the records of the Church of Christ r 

_ show frequent cases (10 from 1842-1851; 10 from 1872-1881; never . 

a 7 ‘ than one in other ten year periods) in which misconduct « of members was the 
subject of discussion by the officials, with warnings or dismissals being | 
made. Since 1911 6 cases 1902-1: -191 1; there | has been no case of m misconduct _ 

Funeral. When death comes, the church the gathering place of 
“friends and neighbors as they pause in memory of the departed. The 
oe preacher uses the occasion to point the way to salvation. During the p eriod — 


the study, a a father i in na tenant. family died of pneumonia. His funeral 


held at the Zion Baptist ¢ Church. In an infrequently used gravey yard near 
the church, his grave was dug by neighbors. It was learned from one of the 
_ men watching the grave digging that Mr. T. Y. had contracted pneumonia | 
as the result of “lying out in the dampness while drunk. According to this 
man’s account, the deceased had drunk liquor s since he was a mere lad. 


Except for pews reserved for the family and close friends, the church was 


filled befor¢ the p procession arrived. As the procession entered the church, Ea 
the wife could be heard screaming, “How can I do this? Oh God! Help me a 
to bear it.” There were no pallbearers; the undertaker and his assistant _ oe 


performed | this service. . After reaching her pew, the wife continued . 


| heartrending « cries. . The service began with the doleful singing of “Nearer - 
my God to Thee” followed by “Sweet et Bye and Bye. ” The preacher read the 
— funeral passage: “Blessed are re the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth; Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours; _ 
3 their works do follow them. ” (Revelation, 14:13). A prayer for the 
was offered, and the choir sang, “Near the Cross. ts 
__ The preacher r read a brief biography « of the deceased. Mr. T. Y. had joined E, 
church at 17 years of 2 age | but like 1 many ¢ ‘others had wandered away. A 


- ago, he renewed his vows and had since lived uprightly. He w was a 


-“Tede mean and a little good. He said of himself that he never did any man b | 
any harm and that he was ready to die. . The preacher announced his text, 


“Blessed is man who dies in the Lord.” he, 


: bb Men fear death because it breaks their hearts and | =e s loved ones. Men fear death 7 
_ because it can not be understood. The only hope in death is faith in God. The one 
who believes i is safe, not because of his righteousness but because of the righteousn ess 


pr told a ear a the dead b 
ye go 


a Fas 
> 


wa 
ville 
| 
wore 
— 
| 
= 
= 
_of Jesus which is imputed to the believer. Man s righteousness 1s as rags In the sig 
a rother, at one of the — 
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a. e unbelievers to let the occ occasion cause them to accept Jesus alll 


Pua ee After the closing pray er, the undertaker divected the people t to come ne for- 
_ ward and view the remains. Everyone went, young and old alike. Lastly | 
came the family. The cries of the grief-stricken wife reached a new cre- 
scendo. Soon almost everyone in the building was weeping. Such emotional ; 


outbursts are doubtlessly 2 a part of the culture. Noa attempt is s made t toc on- 


= or inhibit ‘one’s grief. It may be | that the intimate relationship « of 
css and relatives removes the inhibitions of grief which characterize 
the more secondary relationships of urban communities. At the grave the 
preacher read a brief ritual and offered a prayer. The crowd began to i 
eee church had paid a neighbor their last tribute of respect — 
and preacher had used | the occasion to call sinners to salvation 
Conclusions. Analysis of the ‘religious beliefs » family 1 religious p: prac- 
“tices, and Patterns of institutional ‘religion are in the Rural- 


‘z 1. That the religious aspect of the culture is Eee iia eS and even 


-_primitiveness as is shown by (a) the vestiges of magic, evidence for which is ae 
closed by the presence of | good and bad luck signs, (b) a non-conceptualized ith 
oul in the intrinsic value of religion, (c) general acceptance of traditionally fundamental 
_ religious beliefs and opinions, , (d) the relatively infrequent observance of religious 
7 rituals and practices in the home and the simplicity -y of the practices that do appear, ~ 
Ee (e) a focus of attention upon the i initiatory experience of salvation by which one is 
oe admitted into the ranks of the “saved,” (f) informal and unembellished patterns of oo 
worship and religious i instruction which tes as yet been little affected by influences 
That church organization and tend to be preserved in their 
simplicity (a) because of denominational divisions which prohibit the employment — 
we ofa a professional religious leader who might devote his entire time to elaborating 
church organization and procedures, (b) because of petty quarrels which frequently 
a That the more significant differences between owners and tenants are found 
oe in their religious beliefs but in religious observances in the home and relationship ¢ 
to the church. Thus, with the exception of having family prayers, owner families _ 
“more frequently say grace at meals, read the Bible as a group, teach their children - ; 
a to pray and study the Sunday school lesson with them. Furthermore, owners are > 
more frequently : members of the church tenants, contribute ‘more to its 
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= 
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Social Science Research Council. William F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, 
1941; Warren S. Thompson, Foundation, » 19425 Ernest W. Burgess, 
_ American Council of | Learned Societies. F. Stuart Chapin, University of 
1942; James H. S. Bossard, University of ‘Pennsylvania, 1944. 
 A.A.A.S. George A. Lundberg, Bennington College. 
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Anders Myhrman, Bates College; Talcott Parsons, Harvard University. 
American Library Association. Jennette Gruener, Boston University. 
_ ings are to be held, June 19 to 25, 1941, at Boston eehetees) [eal 
Int. Fed. f Sociological Societies and Institutes. No | appointment in 1941. 
__ Research’ Planning Committee. Stuart A. Queen, Washington Delouey, 
Chairman, , ex-officio; Harold A. Phelps, University of Pittsburgh, Secretary, 


ex-officio; Thorsten Sellin, University of Pennsylvania, 1941; George A. Lund- 
berg, Bennington College, 19425 Shelby M. Harrison, Russell ~~ Foundation an 


a versity of on Herbert ‘Blumer, of “Chicago; 


Representatives t to the Council of H Human. Relations of the American Associa- 
a ton or the Advancement of Science. O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 

lege; J. L. Hypes, Univ. of Conn.; C. E. Lively, Univ. of 


Representatives to the "Dictionary on Education. PL i. Landis, 

Committee on Nominations. Members are requested to communicate their 
Suggestions to the Committee. T. ‘Lynn Smith, Louisiana ‘State University, 

Chairman; Nels Anderson, Works Progress Administration; H. S. Bucklin, 

es University; Carroll D. Clark, University of Kansas; M.C. Elmer, Uni- 

"versity of Pittsburgh; Helen Garvey, Stephens College; E. W. Gregory, Uni- 

versity of Alabama; Norman Hayner, University of Washington; Helen Jen- a 

nings, New York City; (Clifford Kirkpatrick, University of Minnesota; A.R. 
“oR - Mangus, Ohio State University; Donald Marsh, Wayne University; — 

= Galion Sander M. _Neumeyer, Van Vechten, Southern 


Harry 


~ 


| _ American Sociological Society. The irty-fourt Annual! eeting of the Society 

be held in New York City, December 27, 28, 29, 1941. The hotel in which the 

—_mextings will be held has not yet been selected, but it will probably be the Roose. 
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ly "Read Bain, Miami University; Harold A. Phelps, University of Pittsburgh. 
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Clem H. P. Fairchild, New York University; Francis Kileoy ne, St. Joseph’s 
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‘ordham University; Willard Waller, Columbia University. 
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Committee on Public Relations. Alfred M. Lee, New York University, Chair-_ 
‘man; Read Bain, Miami University, ex-officio; Stanley H. Chapman, Yale 

ov University; Carroll D. Clark , University of Kansas; W. W. Ehrmann, Uni- Ni 
ere of Florida; Steuart Henderson Britt, George Washington University; 
A.B. Hollingshead, Indiana University; Elizabeth Briant Lee, South Norwalk, 
_ Conn.; Robert E. Park, University of Chicago; Harold A. Phelps, University of . 
Pittsburgh; ex- officio; Stuart A. Queen, Washington University, ex-officio; 
E. Simpson, Queens College; Malcolm M. Willey, Univ. of Minn. 
4 _ Membership Committee. Julian Woodward, Cornell University, Chairman; “= 
gate Calvin F. Schmid, University of Washington, District: Oregon, Washington, a 


Idaho; Egbert B. Clark, Santa Rosa Junior College, District: Northern 
California; Constantine Panunzio, University of California, District: Southern 

California, Arizona; William H. Sewell, Oklahoma A. and M. College, District: 
, Oklahoma, Colorado; Clyde’ Ww. Hart, University of Iowa, District: 


‘eee Edward Sayler, Ohio State University, District: Negro Colleges and 
Callegesy Clayton Newman, University of | Louisville, District: 

—- and Kentucky; Alfred R. Lindesmith, Indiana University, District: _ 
D. E. Lindstrom, University of Illinois, District: Illinois, south 


= Charles J. Bushnell, University of Toledo, District: Ohio; Joseph N. 


Symons, Utah State Agricultural College, District: : Utah, Nevada; Albert 
Morris, Boston University, District: Massachusetts; T. Earl Sullenger, ‘Uni- 
versity of Omaha, District: Wyoming, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska; 
Harry Moore, University | of Texas, ‘District: Arizona, Texas; Coyle E. — 
Florida. State College for W omen, District: Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, 
a Florida; Leland DeVi inney, University of Chicago, District: City of Chicago; — 
Duane L. Michigan State College, District: ‘Katharine 
and North 
Carolina; Belle B. Briar College, District: Virginia, West Virginia, 
= District of Columbia; Ray H. Abrams, University of Pennsylvania, 
District: Pennsylvania and New Jersey; James H. Barnett, University of Con- 
necticut, District: Connecticut, Rhode Island; Michael Choukas, Dartmouth = 
2 College, District: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont; W. C. Lehman, Syracuse 
Fp Mag vv District: New York outside of New York City; John Innes, Colum- 


_ 
a 
| 
rs 
— 
| 
— 
— 
— 
— 


y 


bee — Univ.; Dwight Sanderson, Cornell Univ.; C. C. Zimmerman, Harvard Univ. | 


Lloyd V. Ballard, Beloit College, District: Wisconsi 
Committee on Incorporation. W. B. Bodenhafer, WwW ashington University, 
Ruth E. Arrington, Arlington, Va.; Walter Wanon, Southern 
; 7 Methodist University; Malcolm Willey, University of Minnesota. Miwa 
— Sub- Committee of the Executive Committee on Editorial Board. E. = 
‘Sutherland, Indiana University, Chairman; R. | Maclver, | Columbia 
versity; Lowry Nelson, University of Minnesota | 
Committee on Revision of the Constitution. J. O. Hertzler, 
i Nebraska, Chairman; Ray E. Baber, Pomona College; E. T. ee 
on Co- operation with the United States Civil Service Commission. ved 
- Chapin, University of Minnesota; Mildred Fairchild, Bryn Mawr College; 
Conrad Taeuber, U. S. Department of Agriculture; Willard Waller, — 
consultant, D. C. Bur. of Budget, , Washington, D. 


Steiner! University of W Samuel A. Stouffer, University 
q arren S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation; Rupert B. Vance, University of — 


Carolina; Ellen Winston, Meredith College; Donald Young, University of oN - 
vania; Erle F. Young, University of Southern. California. 
Committee on the Social Aspects of Housing. R. ‘Clyde White, University of o. 
Chie Chairman; Maurice R. Davie, Yale University; Ralph C. Fletcher, 
Federation of Social Agencies; Richard Puller, of Michi- q 


uis Wirth, Univ. Chicago; Woodbury, Natl. Assn. 
Section on Social. Psychology. ‘LaPiere, Stanford Univ. Chairman 
: fa Section on Social Theory. Talcott Parsons, Harvard University, Chairman, 
ss Section on Social Research. _R, Bowers, Univ. of Rochester, Chairman. — 
_ Section on Human — J. A. Quinn, Univ. of Cincinnati, 


on Sociology and ‘Work. Grace Coyle, W 

Section on Sociology and Hornell Hart, Duke Univ., Chairman. g 

Section on Social Statistics. Philip M. Hauser, Bur. of Census, Chairman. 


Section on Political Sociology. C. J. Bushnell, University of Toledo, Chair- 
Maurice Price, University of Illinois; J. S. "Roucek, Hofstra College. 


4 Section on Educational Sociology. M. Wesley Roper, Kansas State Teachers — 


as Section on Criminology. Walter C. Reckless, Ohio State Univ. Chairman. 
Section on Community. Everett C. Hughes, Univ. of Chicago, Chairman. 
Section on Sociological Theory and Social Problems. Ernest N owrer, 

Section on n Sociometry. Sewell, Okla, A. & f. College, Chairman, 


J 


Woofter, Jr., U. S. Department of Agriculture, Chairman ; = 
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n, Vassar College; Charles S. Johnson, Fisk Univer- cate 
versity; Joseph K. Folsom, | t Lynd, Columbia Univer- | 
On ity; John H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin; Robert Lynd, Colum! 
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we — Authority; Calvin Schmid, University of Washing Pe. 
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EPORTS| AND PROCEEDINGS: 
THE Naviowat Bs EMERGENCY 


government officials, in government service, other foo 
and officers of other organizations. The chairman spent four days in W ashington — a 
Was! 


in this work, and found it possible to give some we welcomed information as well as to - ee 


Action, The following three resolutions were by the 


(1) Thata communication be sent to the United States Civil _— Cid 
Whereas there is a national professional organization called the American ar 
oe Society; whereas sociology i is a recognized discipline i in the colleges and al . 
“4 versities of the country; and whereas it is recognized as a major category by: the 
_ National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, we suggest that ‘ ‘sociolo- Soe 
gist,” with appropriate subheadings or options be made a general examination 
_—_ eategory among the examinations given by the Civil Service Commission; this a 
would be particularly serviceable at the Present time in  enabilog officers to secure 
men needed in investigation, Tesearch a activities, and also open a simpler ch channel 
——- to enter the regular agencies of the federal government; $0 ete 
_ (2) That the American Sociological Society should establish a regular standing i 
committee of the Society to work in liaison’ with the United States Civil Service u 
C 
and then for sociological work in the government service; vd, 
(3) Thata Committee 0 on the wpe be appointed to deal continuously with — 


a Information and Suggestions. Resolutions urging policies or programs upon oe 
government, the Social Science Research Council, and the members of the vy 


organize information for the guidance of sociologist as individuals. Some of the 
_ formation received was confidential; all of it is subject to rapid change. An interpre- 
tive summary of information was given by the chairman orally at the smoker on * 


The National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel is its 
“a questionnaire t to sociologists, together with a technical check- list of of fields « of —— 
zation under sociology. Despite the unfamiliarity of the classification used in this 


list, we are assured that if any fally wi uses his opportunity to inate foe 


has written to the social science of the Advisory ‘Committee 
the Roster, urging the inclusion of competent graduate students. The Committee 
strongly urges all — of the to and fully or on this 


2. 
examinations, federal, state, and local, for dient and their students. 


1 Report t of the Subcommiine a the Executive Committee on Participation of Soc 


Sutherland, and Donald Young, was appointed by President Maclver in October, 
— 
. 
f 
oh — 
| — 
| — 
agency using this list. The questionnaire data will be put on Hollerith cards and 
— 


The term “sociologist” has been used as a title of U. S. Civil Service examinations 

with the qualification * ‘rural.” There many examinations 


which so 


such as that of “social ” (which is likely not to be replenished further 
since it was found too broad a category for satisfactory competitive ratings). Some _ 
in government service now favor the explicit recognition of ‘ “sociologist” 
_ as a profession and the setting ‘up of a a general roster of f eligibles under that heading, 
upon which several operating agencies could call for various specialists as needed. _ 
Others prefer to look upon sociology, like statistics, as a tool serviceable i in many =e A 
_ governmental occupations, and which could be increasingly called for and tested a 
a by a great variety of civil service examinations under other names, sometimes as an 
option to economics and related subjects 
At the meeting of the Society on December 29, a question was raised as to whether 
‘the use of “sociologist” as a professional designation might tend to block the popular 
acceptance of the broader concept of ‘ sociology” as the general science of society. 3 
‘Some sociologists, doubtless a aware of the scorn felt by some groups toward the pro- 
= =a _ fessional “economist” and “social worker,” seem to feel that we might enjoy more " 
prestige b by emphasizing the broader, pure science, -nonprofessional meaning of our 
"Ochews appear to feel that the more re professional use of ‘the concept + and name 
would encourage students, facilitate their Placement i in other than academic fields 
andi increase the respect for sociology as a “practical”: discipline. As two 
i officials, one of them a member of our Society explicitly stated, our resolution (1) 
a above represents a good recruiting policy from the standpoint of the government. 
_ As another member, who also is a government official, pointed out, a much larger — 
percentage of young sociologists i in the future will need to find places outside of 
~ academic life land o our preparation for this change lags far behind. For the sake of 
students students, there is need for a concept of sociology « as som 
thing th they can do as well as of something they can teach. ae 


a The: action of the Society on resolution (1) seems to indicate a willingness to. move 
a little farther away the “ivory t tower’ concept and to accept a greater ex- 


‘Several o: of our informants have stressed the need and opportunity 
= gists in various administrative positions in the government service and pool 


agencies, i in which ee would function asa tool and a point of view, but not as 


ser in the case of those 


which i is requesting the new personnel. Those interested i in government 
would do well to scan our membership list, making note of sociologists located in 
a ae | ashington, and the list of occupations of members published recently by 5 
Society. Among the federal agencies which have employed sociologists or might ogi 


ome Those of or relevance are marked an 
; 


| 
|) 
| 
ii 
| 
‘sh 
— 
in this way at the same time that it might be securing more recognition as 
profession. The two processes are not mutually exclusive, but mighteven 
reinforce each other. The more persons there are with sociological training in ad- 
“ideo 


ims 
Division n of Cultural Relations 


Division of the American Republics 


Personnel Division (G- 


Military Intelligence Division G 


*Division Farm Population an and Rural w elfare > 


sof the Comes 
Department ofLabor 
‘Bureau of Labor Statistics 
*Children’s Bureau 


*U.S.H Authority 

“Feder Security Agency 
*Social Security Board 

U.S. Employment Service 

U. S. Office of Education _ 

Public Health Service “Age 


ecutive ve Office oft he President 


Bureau of the Budget and its Division of 
_ National Resources Planning Board 


ake 


Reserve Board. be 


“ideology, a and education, or which have set up, or are believed to be setting up, com 
mittees for action or research in this field. These i include: 
ai Committee for National Morale, a affiliated with the Council for eiteannen (A. U. Pope, 7 
Chairman, 277 Park Avenue, New York City) 
"Council for 42 Lexington Avenue, New York City (Evans Clark, Secretary) 


a 


y are subject to 4 


AMERICAN SOCIOL REVIEW 


4 Conference on Educational Reconstruction (Frank Aydelotte, Princeton, N. J. 
Ps National Solidarity Group, Social Science Research Council (Robert T. Crane, Execut 
Secretary, 230 Park Avenue, New York City) 
2 William Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation (Ernest E. . I 
eo Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.; Harry Stack Sullivan, Director) ts 
American Psychiatric Association (A. H. Ruggles, Secretary, Butler Hospital, Pesviiense, Dy 
R. M. ‘Council; A, Steckel, Committ q 


ty 
National ‘Coordinating Committee on Education and Defense “Zook and 
= Givens, Co-chairmen, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.) oa se 
 —- on Rural Education and National Defense (Chester E. Davis, Chairman, U. a 
__Departme: t of Agriculture, W ashington, D.C.) 


Room 845, Munitions Building, ashington, 


i ber, 1940, \ aah the leadership of Gordon Allport. This conference recommended the 
setting up of an interdisciplinary committee on morale within the Division of — 


Anthropology and Psychology of the National Research Council. This might become 


a clearing house for the field, but the situation is still unclear and shifting. ee 
na 6. Several individuals and groups have proposed research projects, some e of ie 
of f surprising magnitude, and are seeking | funds from foundations and/or lll 
- from government agencies. Since the status of these is in part confidential and likely 
7 fa to change at ahy moment, nothing specific can be said here. In general, it may be a1 
said that avenues of approach lie through the National Research Council, the Social 
_ Science Research Council, the American Council of Learned Societies, a and the 
American Council on Education or the officers and committees of these 


The greatest impact of the emergency upon now in academic life 
will probably be to change somewhat the emphasis in their teaching and the selection of — 


vig _ tors, and is the sense of the Committee, that those engaged upon important, long- 
= research should not sacrifice this for the sake of some more immediate use- — 
fulness related to the > emergency; and that no invidious distinctions as to kudos - 

_ made between those serving emergency purposes and those serving long-run ob- 
_ Jectives. At the same time, many sociologists may feel they could make ae 
. _ more useful by « changing the direction of their efforts, or may be in the | process al 
4 deciding among various possibilities. To these, it is suggested that they might turn 
their efforts temporarily away from intensive studies of narrow scope to the a 


_— exganization and wider dissemination of practical knowledge about our present social 
organization: national, state, regional and local, public and private. Few groups are 
as well equipped as sociologists to view social organization concretely and at the 


‘game time comprehensively. “Many adult volunteer workers, including women, will a 


need to be trained, as ¥ well as younger s students. These often flounder about in con- _ 
: among ‘the numerous agency names sand alphabetical symbols used by men ie 


their research and other activities. It is urged by several leading sociologists and educa- 


an 
@ 
i 
| 
ae 
i t eir curricu ar oF extracurricular Into 


OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 
ee might participate in state and local councils of defense and — 7 
_ various committees, upon draft boards and other committees under the Selective — 
_ Service, in forums and adult education, and in committees concerned with welfare, — 
‘recreation, case work with families of drafted men, social hygiene and morale, es- _ 
_ pecially in communities expanded by defense industries or military camps. A United — 
. elfare Committee has been established under the National Defense Advisory = 
© Commission in Washington to coordinate the work of various welfare agencies, 
i. _ As communities become more socially conscious under the influence of local cou - 
ils of defense or otherwise, various surveys, training programs, and other projects 
may need the help of local sociologists. The community delineation work of Carl C. 
Taylor’ s Division of F ‘arm Population and Rural Welfare offers an example of useful 
_ community work which sociologists could do and | also train others to do. Com- 
- munities rapidly expanding because of defense industries or military camps will es 


‘pecially need expert help in community organization. 
4 


is strongly urged that sociology departments | give more attention to training 

students in practical administration. Courses in civic and social administration or | 
general administration analogous to those given in schools of business and social 
work and departments of political science, might be developed. Many sociologists — 
4 could give to the science and art of administration a more general interest and uni- 
versal applicability than is done by other social scientists with more limited points — 
of view. There should also be more instruction and guidance in the matter of finding 


gov yernmen nt suggests that may find opportunities, ina 


demonstrate its superiority ‘ftepressive 1 measures and to reserve 


civil liberties and democracy at home. at ries 
Several sociologists suggest that the e a valuable 


oy oe research on the social process. Particularly useful would be the —— 
ee filing of data not recorded explicitly in print—family life, folkways, peor 
_ whispering campaigns, race relations, etc. Some think that social planning for the - 
; _ period of demobilization and economic depression which ch may follow the emergency 
=e 8. Suggestions for sources of information are as follows. The American Association 


Adult Education Publishes | Papers, ‘monthly, $1. fore) for eight i 


in National Defense Organization,” by P. 
aa Harris, reprinted from Public Administration Review, Vol. 1, No. 1, Autumn, 1940; 


and also in a “Memorandum,” 


by the National Defense Advisory Commission, 7 
_ State and Local Cooperation in National Defense. The weekly magazine ‘Defense, 
formerly issued only to state and local councils of defense. is now generally avail 
from the Government Printing Office at 75 cents a 

Several different attitudes toward this emergency are possible, several 


ferns attitudes have been expressed by various sociologists. The following - 


evaluations have « crystallized i in the mind of y your Committee Chairman i in the 
process of making this survey, and may _ to integrate ré rather diverse attitudes 


a g to meet the em ge 7 


— 
— 
| — 
| — 
| 
— 
= d di inating 
_ less educated groups, by tracing out sources 4 
—— 
i 
—— 


AM 
consists of which would e if there w o emergen he 
emergency has given added stimulus to many desirable changes. i 


B. While there will be great dislocations of of some 


stitutions, and 


of more than one skill and capable of filling more than one role, og to ede il an 
3 C. As E. A. Ross indicated at the December 29 meeting, Se oa take 
no blame for the present state of since > they “have ‘not shad their 
hands on the tiller.” 
i training or insight who now hold quvaiiameah and other positions of leadership in 
a _ America, we are led to believe that the bere of the weyers oe was never as near rto 
NTARY REPoRT F THE RELATIONS 


as Pitirim A. Sorokin of Harvard Unive ersity died a controversial address on | 


ae it “The Nature of the Challenge” before the general meeting of the Society on Sunday 3 
‘morning, ‘December 29. Newspaper reports of this. speech resulted in several com-— 
“a - ments to the Chairman of the Committee about the propriety of such “destructive” 

a Judging from editorials, Sorokin’s Chicago speech was looked upon generally as - 
rare example of self-criticism by a leader of a dignified scientific society. As the — 

_ Bridgeport, Connecticut, Post put it, , Sorokin “might have been expected to say 

something pleasant about his own speciality. But he didn’t.” The editorial writer 
perhaps was reacting from the stodgy pattern set by such organizations as his own 

American Society of f Newspaper | Editors, a humorless group—so far as its Proceed- 

4 ings indicate—upon | which the weight of personal significance is very y heavy. Sneed 

___ These are the facts and general policy which governed the Committee in handling — 

~ Sorokin’s s Chicago speech. His views and scientific contributions are well known to 


our membership. He was invited to deliver one of the two scheduled addresses at a 


. session of the Society. From this, the Committee assumed that his theories — 


were regarded as ) significant by leaders of opinion in the Society. At any rate, the 
Committee received no instructions to the contrary and Sorokin did not appear 
_ averse to having his ideas widely disseminated. The Committee therefore released a 
a press digest of the speech which the Associated Press, the United Press Associa- a 
tions, and the International News Service carried to practically every meme in . 
a In adopting this course, the Committee was acting consistently with the position ae 
that the Society should and does determine its own policies. The Society has within i 
it, fortunately, many disparate and frequently irreconcilable views | on important ¥ 
_ aspects of sociology. The Public Relations Committee recognizes this fact and 
takes the position that it has no right to attempt to define sociology or to decide - 
what papers presented in open meetings should be emphasized or minimized. Other 
“committees of the Society work out the ‘Society’ s annual programs and select the 
4 presi for the American Sociological Review. All the Public Relations Committee 


7 
the interpretable theories and research findings sof the Society 
e Committee eliminates only wha cannot be be interpreted 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 
- satisfactorily and, of course, what the authors of papers prefer not t 


cized, and what the newspapers are not interested in printing. 
the present instance, the Committee believes that the Society a 
a gain from the reports of Sorokin’ $ paper. As the Chicago Daily } Ne ews summed it up, BE 
_ referring to Sorokin’s talk, “No casualty list appeared i in the news of the cor convention, - 
so sociologists must be able to take it as well as dish it out. 
=, one must expect from the nature of the Chicago” newspaper situation (dom- 


a Frank Knox), the Society’s local press did not equal that accorded it in Philadelphia — EB - 


o or in Detroit the two previous years. The Chicago bureaus « of the Associated Press 
on and United Press Associations, however, carried well-written reports on the many — 


i papers which fulfilled doth their requirement of popular interest and your Committee’ e.- B vs 
- A requirement of interpretability. The special correspondents for the Detroit News, the © et 


E New York Times and Herald Tribune, and Science Service, Inc., were also highly 


eier papers were such that they could be held by newspapers for 


Ry appeared in a great number of subscribing newspapers | between January 19° 

On the whole, the national response to sociological news is improving. E. W. 
_ Scripps greatly stimulated the popular interpretation of physical science develop- 
ments when he established and endowed Science Service, Inc. (His ‘original idea 
wa was for a social science news service.) Even though social science lacks an ade-_ - 
quately trained corps _ of interpreters in reportorial positions and also lacks an 


*« endowed interpretive institution, the situation is gradually i improving each year. 


Society—are kept from their interest in sociological theories and problems 


- inated by Col. Robert Rutherford McCormick, William Randolph Hearst, and Col. Be 


after graduation by their firsthand contact with the “facts of life,” but they seldom  =— 


have Opportunities to ‘cover” sociological events. encouragement, these 
: young men and women are willing and able to interpret to their employers. and 
the various publics, body « ‘knowledge they have found 
Atrrep McCuunc Leg, 


“AS aS 


a 
4 
= 
3 
___the wire newsgathering services carried a “spot” a 
led a_ spot story on Mark A. May’s 
spa 
| 
= 
| 
helps, University of Pittsburgh, Secretary of the Society, H 
tn, urgh, Pa., and he wil | 


CURRENT ITEMS 


Errata. Stuart C. Doda, of the of 
tion to errors in G. A. Lundberg’s article, “Some Problems of Group Classification 
ad yg and Measurement,” American Sociological Review, June 1940, 351-360. It takes — 
mr _ lots of time for Dodd to communicate these days. He received the June Review all P 
ee November 6 and I received his letter of that date sometime in January. Aras ae 
Equation 3, page 357, the - + sign was omitted in the term, #+4#. This is an 
obvious case of poor proofreading but on page 358, Equation 20, there is an error 
= might confuse all except the mat teeny literate who would recy 


ANNOUNCEMENTS aup MEETINGS 


; 4 28, 1940. About 60 persons ate and 15 or 20 more came in for the business meeting. The amount j oh 
Fe of business was so great that President L. L. Bernard had wees another business # meeting for for 
elt _ President Bernard was unanimously reelected for the ensuing biennium. W 
ne ae Unie of Texas, is the new vice president; A. B. Hollingshead, Indiana University, secre- 
ty “aa tary-treasurer; James A. Quinn, University of Cincinnati, editor of The Quarterly; P. V. Young, _ 
of Southern California, was elected to the executive committee. 


The American Ascectation of Schools of Social Work me met in Chicago, 


2 February 1, 1941. The Schools of Social Work of the University of Chicago, 
sity, and Northwestern University acted as hosts. Over 200 representatives of the more a 


"son, dean of the School of Sudo 1 Wor ork at th University of Southern California, is predident ay 
y 


Johnson, E the New ¥ 
i Wright, assistant dean of the School of Social Service Administration, ar of Chicago, 


= procurement. The case- workers who were asked (800 in 
Ss did them the most good (closely followed by psychology) and 89 percent of th the women n and 70 


Every sociologist in the country should read thisreport.—R.B. 

American Catholic Sociological Society held its third annual meeting at Chicago, Illinois, 

w _ December 28, 29, 30, 1940. Francis J. Friedel, University of Dayton, was elected president; Be 

_Evaj. Ross, of Trinity College, Washington, D. C., vice-president; Ralph A. Gallagher, Loyola Be 


3 PP ee are many members who are in social work and some | _ are interested laymen. 


| 
The Committee on Fre-social Work Fducation appointe has just made its report tion, e 
camps, 
a er ough 
| 


= and panel discussions were on the program. The highlights of the meeting 1 were P, A, 
- Sorokia’ s address on “The Challenge of the Times to Social Scientists” and the address of — a 
_ Archbishop Stritch who spoke on the need for a Catholic sociology and the functions which it nan = 
may perform. The other sessions which aroused the most spirited discussion were those de- 2 As 
ji voted to the teaching of sociology (high school and college), race relations, and the problems — 
American Statistical decided to its Bulletin and issue it six times _ 
— year, beginning January, 1941. It will total about 150 pages a year and will cover ‘natters = 
an _of current and more or less informal int embers, thus 1 making more space available © 
: in the Journal for scholarly materials. It is s hoped that members will use it as a medium for the a 
5 oS of opinion and discussion on matters of interest to statisticians and members of o 
Frank A. Ross will of the Fournal, Frederick F. 
Stephan who has served since 1935. Stephan will return to Cornell and Ross will be on leave 
ie Syracuse where he is chairman of the sociology department. Ross was editor 1925-1934. 
ae _ The Index to the Fournal, 1888-1939, has been completed and can be purchased by mer mem- 
for so¢ (one dollar to nonmembers). 


_ The Association now has 2644 (1940) me mbers and i is seriously considering a plan for the ~ 


S American Youth Commission on eee 18, 1941, issued a pamphlet, Next Steps in 


@ National Policy for Youth, drafted by Paul T. David, available on request from the office at 
744 Jackson Place, Washington Six other recommendation pamphlets are also 
* “A Program of Action for American Youth”; ; “Community Responsibility for Youth”; “The - Bok 
Occupational Adjustment of Youth”; “Should Youth Organize?”’; “Youth Defense and the 


- National Welfare”; and “The Civilian Conservation Corps.” The low-priced reports of the 
- Commission’s more extensive studies should be in the hands of all teachers, publicists, and — ~~ 
_ public officials, especially the studies pertaining to Negro youth, undoubtedly the most de- 
Sones discriminated against, and potentially dangerous class of youth in the country. The | 
strongest line of defense is the youth sector: if we save the youth, we save all; if we do not save 3 iD. 
_ youth we lose all. All youths, confused , discouraged, and finally embittered, are potentially Bi 


dangerous. The commission has just published 1941) Work Camps “for High School 


& 


and completely revised, 2 50 pages, $2.50 clothbound. This i is an — ~— for # who 
interested in youth projects. 
i ‘The points emphasized i in Next Steps are dias to all who have thought shines: ea i 5 
ken Something is being done on all the points n mentioned—but not enough. What should be 
done cannot be done too quickly, Sound and equal opportunities for recreation, health, , educa- :, 
= employment, vocational guidance and adjustment for all classes of youth are in a sense © 
; Sy more important than military matériel and just as urgent. “Billions for Boys and Girls” are 
= the most productive Defense Dollars we can spend. Youth in America today, and for the last 
ae 2 years, has been getting a better break than ever heretofore in the history of the country. 


3 cents. Also Youth-Serving Organizations, by M. M. Chambers, has been reissued, enlarged = Be 


am (Even the Supreme Court unanimously reversed the disgraceful Hammer vs. Degenhart de- 
dijon the other day). We now have wipes NY A, American _Youth agg naeee more milk a 
etc., etc., but of young people still lac 
ay However, « even if they had a maximum of these services and aids, it still would not be a 
_ enough. Democracy will not be safe in America until every child born has a Maximum Chance, — - 
a until every young person feels that he has a personal stake in the country, that he is his = 
= that he is wanted, that he can look forward to a continually broadening life of a. 
; security, adventure, and effective living. Youth is America and America’ is ¥ Youth. If c 


morale of youth i is destroyed, America and the ee of democracy will ne 


— 
te 
— 
— 
| 
days, a young man could go West. and get somewhere. Louth still wants to go places and 
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do things; it will not long be satisfied with dead-end jobs, honky tonks, tippling, j joy rides, 
economic insecurity and inequality, military camps, confusion, exploitation, and corruption. a 
. outh wants a job to do—a big job. Youth will be served; and if it be served wisely and well 


it will serve its servants well in return.—R.B. Pra Mor 


China Emergency Relief Committee, Inc., 401 Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
a | This i is one place where those who feel a need to help those in need can send their money with 


} Ex - the knowledge that it will not help dictators indirectly, but will help democrats directly (why > 
| 


a doesn’t Hoover help the Chinese: he was in China once). Dollars are better than bullets in | 
= This Committee i is renee * medical ——, Its money will all be spent in America. 7 


Fen rods oo will feed 20 convalescent children for a month; $10.00 > will ar dor mol 
for 150 surgical operations (major operations are still being performed without anesthetics, a 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek broadcast to America last November); $1.00 will cure one person 7 
of malaria. ‘his organization is affiliated with the American Bureau for Medical Aid to ; 
Another wa y Americans can help China is by aiding the development of cooperative in- 
+ dustry. This movement, under the leadership of Rewi Alley, is furnishing China with the 
-sinews of war, but also is laying the foundation for a permanent productive and democratic _ 
“industrial society when peace finally shall come. It may be that the first real economic de- 
_— Mocracy ii in the world will be achieved in China—or Mexico—a development forced upon them 
by the exigency of events. Certainly, one of the prime reasons why Western civilization is in 
_ its present plight is our failure to achieve a degree of economic democracy consistent with = 
‘ religious, political, and educational democracy. It seems as if the cooperative principle is more © 
in harmony with the general ideal of democracy than the corporative state or proletarian state- 
socialism, at least when they are based upon force and coercion under the leadership of ruthless z 
men on horseback—or rather, men with tanks and bombers. The Chinese have a long tradition — 
_ of local group cooperation, both familial and otherwise. Modern Chinese industrial cooperation — 
is rooted in congenial social soil. For seven dollars, the cooperatives can place a man in 4 
permanent job capable of supporting a family of five. This defeats famine, Japs, disease, and 
disaster. Send your money to Indusco, Inc., 8 West 40 Street, New York. Read “China’s 
_ Guerrilla Industry,” Survey-Graphic, February 1940, 83 ff., and learn what Gung-ho means. 
Also, see Saturday Evening Post, February 8, 1941, “China’s Blitz-Builder-Rewi-Alley” by 
4 Edgar Snow. (This is is probably the first time the S. P. ever made the 4.5.R. ). —R. 


Chinese and Japanese Institute will be h held at ‘at Comell University. June 23° 
to August 15, 1941. These courses, elementary and advanced in both languages, are under 
_ the auspices of the American Council of Learned Societies and the Cornell summer session. — 
GLA. Kennedy, of Yale, and E. O. Reischauer, of Harvard, will teach Chinese and Japanese 
The total cost for the eight weeks is about $160.00. Some scholarships are available. For — ra 
further information, write Knight Biggerstaff, M-211 Boardman Hall, Cornell University, a3 
oF Mortimer Graves, 907 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
5 __ Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society has issued its 23d annual report for 1939-1940. fo 
: Carl A. Wilzbach is president and Dr. Richard W. Ww leiser executive-secretary. In the year — 
" ending June 1940, the society sponsored 377 lectures to a total of 1 7,625 people, published 188 
articles in the papers, distributed 9753 pieces of literature, and loaned 348 books, besides — 


engaging in several other types of educational activities. 


Committee on Conceptual Integration held two sues in connection . with the annual 
-_ meeting of the American Sociological Society. The first was devoted to the definition of defini- 
tion. Papers by Maurice Parmelee and L. L. were by E. E. Eubank, Hornell 
a Hart, Dwight Sanderson, Robert Bierstedt, and Lewis Dexter. There was standing room only 
in the small room assigned and many people were turned away. The second meeting was de- a 
_ voted to papers by G. A. Lundberg and Herbert Blumer on conceptual ambiguity and the 
| epplcabiley of measurement to social science data. This meeting was held in a tha room ; 
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‘ITEMS 
lie last part of the — session consisted of a dicho meeting conducted by Read oe 
4 Bain in which the following decisions were made: (1) Albert Blumenthal was retained as co- 
4 dinator and secretary for another year; (2) the C.C.I. will meet as heretofore at the time 
ad _ and place of the annual meetings of the American Sociological Society; (3) monthly circular 
letters will be sent out as in 1940; (4) dues were increased from 25 cents to 50 cents a — 
(5) the work of the C.C.I. henceforth will be conducted through subcommittees. 
Bowers, Blumenthal (ex officio), Eubank, and Hornell Hart were chosen to 
committee on subcommittees which will welcome suggestions. These should be sent to - 


4 _ The 1940 deficit of $19.00 was wiped out by a contribution of $25.00 from C. I. a 
resident of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company. Mr. Barnard is much wee pres in the a 
oa i work of C.C.I. and has written a very interesting paper dealing with the general si 


The Chicago meetings s showed that i interest in the C.C.I. has increased enormously during _ 
the last year, both inside and outside the group. One of the best ways to keep this interest alive 


Ss for members of the C.C.I. on the subject, “Non- Aristotelian Siadiedidinns asa Rene. 


aan by | paying his dues. There are no “tests” for wen except interest in the work 


— November 15, 1940, which describes in detail * “How the Lay -Off Affected 182 W hite- 7 
Collar WwW PA WwW orkers i in Connecticut, 1939-1940.” 


‘The Saturday morning session, as in recent years, was devoted to reports on em All i ' 
papers presented to the chairman of the committee, J. H. S. Bossard, of the University : a 
_ Penneyivania, received mention on the program, though some werc read only by title. This 
_ part of the program has become one of the distinctive features of the conference. Some of the | 
papers thus presented were selected for general presentation to the Society. SP 1. 
_ Saturday afternoon was devoted to two separate sections, one discussing “Sociology and 
_ National Defense” with Willard Waller as chairman and the other dealing with “Personality 
and Culture” “under the chairmanship of Kimball Young. The annual banquet Saturday eve- 
wed by a smoker, with plenty of time for sociability and informal discussion. a 
me ‘There were two section meetings on Sunday morning. One, under the direction of Mildred oy 
ae continued last year’s discussion of “Professional Practices Affecting Teachers of | 
Sociology, ” while the second discussed “Motivation of Sociological Research,” under the di- © 
Publicity for the conference was again handled by Alfred M. Lee. A new ws list 
of the Society is being prepared and the secretary would appreciate notification of any changes 
in address. The annual dues of $1.00 are now payable f a the year 1941. Paul F ad Ny cl Pi 
Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts, i is secretary. 
_ _The John Anisfield Award of $1,000 hn the outstanding book of the year on ear 7 
tions goes to Louis Adamic, editor of Common Ground, for his From Many Lands, an account 
‘ of the racial contacts of our recent immigrants in America. The volume consists of — 
Re narratives of the lives ond < careers of a number of representative immigrant individuals, anil 
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"MERIC CAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIE 


“Fairchild, prone of sociology, y York U tore 

will be held in Torreon, Coahuila, June 27—30, 1941. Field trips will be taken to ejidos, schools, 
_ hospitals, cotton gins, irrigation works and offices of the various cooperative organizations in 

_ the area. First class hotels in Torreon are inexpensive. This is a fine opportunity for students — 
of Mexican culture. For further information, address Clarence ‘ Senior, Centro de Estudios, a 
Mr. Senior has recently published a study of cooperation in Mexico, which all sociologists 7 
should read. It is called Democracy Comes to a Cotton Kingdom: The Story of Mexico's La 
Laguna, 56 pages. This can be obtained from the above address in English or Spanish—and 


_ Medical Care appeared January, 1941, as Cis 2 , Number 1. It is devoted to the 
economic and social aspects of health service and is published by the Committee on on 
— in Medical Economics. It has an imposing list of editorial advisors to its editor, Michael M, = 
~ Davis. It is $3.00 per year, quarterly, about 100 pages per issue. It will be largely devoted to 7 
_ original articles but will also contain a department devoted to the Course of Events, one on — 7 
_ Current Literature, and a Forum section. The brochure states: “Medical Care considers equally — ; 
the interests of the people who receive medical care and of the professions that furnish it. It _ 
seeks to promote cooperative research, planning, and action by the professions and the public ooh 
It seems as if this new journal will meet a very definite need and that sociologists should 
be interested in it. There are now millions of people in the country who need medical care, 
4 thousands of dogtors who are idle a good part of the time, other thousands who are worked to _ ; 
“4 _ death—and all doctors collect little or nothing from many patients and too much from those . 
a who can afford to pay. Perhaps Medical Care can find out what to do about this—and sell the = ¥ 
- jdea to the professions concerned. The medical profession has attained a high degree of tech. 
a nical proficiency but exhibits a low order of social intelligence and also a remarkable short- 
§ _ sightedness regarding i its own economic well being. Many a doctor is is on a meager i income be- 


Si does not receive proper care. The economic organization of medicine seems little pve of scan- 
dalous to many able people who have given the subject considerable study. Perhaps Medical 
Care will be able to educate the public and professions | Sea. 
Subscriptions should be Core, Office, Care of \ wis illiams and Wil- 
The » Milbank Me Memorial Fund News Digest of December, 1940, ii sian a 47- -item 
‘ae of recent publications i in hence sk of population and public health which should 


Wale 
National Archives. The sixth annual report of the Archivist of ‘United States fou 
2 pages), published in January, 1941, describes the activities of the National Archives during B, 
= ~ the fiscal year 1939-40, including assistance rendered to the national defense program. The 
aa report is illustrated by a series of eleven reproductions of documents in the National Archives 
<7 and includes among the appendixes a newly issued set of regulations for the use of the records 
and a list of publications based on material in The National Archives. The first annual report 
of the Archivist as to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library has been issued a as a separate _ 
= Dr. Edgar B. Nixon, formerly an editorial assistant on the Territorial Papers Jos — 
the Department of State, and James L. Whitehead, formerly state supervisor of the WPA ae 
Survey of Federal Archives in Pennsylvania, have been appointedpassociate archivist and ‘ei 


4 assistant archivist, respectively, at the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. inant he 


‘The records of the Washington office of the National Recovery Administration, with the 


exception of a a few files i in n the of the of and Labor, are all now 
organization and ad- 
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ministration of the NRA; files with the formation, amendment, and administration 


codes; and reference and research files. 
‘Recent additions that may interest sociologists correspondence files of the 
_ tension Service and of its predecessor agencies, 1907-33; correspondence of the Bureau of | 


Agricultural Economics with land economics, farm population 


> Fr nessee River drainage basin, 1934-40} [photographic materials including about 3000 negatives 
i, 5 of photographs showing construction activities of the Corps of Engineers, 1875-1902, and a 
collection of 49 of the earliest motion- -picture “ ‘nickelodeon” shows, 1894-1917. 


The Pacific Sociological Society held its twelfth annual at Stanford University, 
a, December 27-28, 1940. Sessions dealt with “The Sociology of Housing,’ ‘ “The Rural Com- — 
munity,” “Human Ecology,” and “The Problems of Teaching Social Statistics.” The 
dential address by Martin H. Neumeyer, of the University of Southern California, given be- 
fore a joint session with the Pacific Coast Economic Association, dealt with “Leisure, A Field 
_ for Social Research.” Svend H. Reimer discussed “The Adjustment of Family Life to Its 
a Physical Setting,” based on a study of housing i in Sweden. Erle F. Young discussed housing 
projects in the United States under the topic “Housing the Masses.” Lawrence S. Bee dis- 
_ cussed “Social Attitudes in a New York Rural Community.” “Land Values as an Ecological 
_ Index” was the theme of Calvin F. Schmid’s discussion. Marvin R. Schafer presented a study 
x of ecological patterning in Tacoma. Joseph Cohen discussed “Problems of Teaching Social _ 
ae All papers presented at the sade will appear in the Proceedings of the Pacific Sociological S 
_ to be published by Research | Studies of the State ¢ College o Washington, at Pullman, in d 
iversity of Washington; vice-presidents, 
Bp. northern | division, William C. Smith, ‘Linfield College; central division, Richard T. LaPiere, 
Stanford University; southern division, Erle F. Young, University of Southern California; 
9s Paul H. Landis, State College of Washington; and editor, Carl E. Dem, i 


Pan American Highway. Av map of the highway 


_ south of Mexico, with much pertinent information regarding the Highway and the Pan Ameri- — 
Union has been issued. It be obtained from the Union, or the Educational 


Comme science society, held a luncheon December 24, at 
ew during the annual convention of the American Sociological Society. The address of 


_ Walter Wheeler Cook, who spoke on “What's the Matter with College Teaching?” Brief ad- 

_ dresses were given by Robert M. “Maclver, president of the American Sociological Society, = 
Edward A. Ross, honorary national president of Pi Gamma Mu; and Senator Elbert ae 

_ of Utah, former professor of political science in the University of Utah and this last year vice- 
of the American Scie nce Association. The toastmaster was Ss. 


ocie 


Pi Gamma Mu was founded Leroy Alley of Southwestern College in 1924. Itisa general 
social science honor society comparable i in its scope to Phi Beta Kappa and to Sigma Xi. 
4 hile it is a young organization, it has over 100 chapters, all active, and publishes a quar- 
magazine, ‘ Social Science, whose is the popularization of the 


Stgnish, Institute for Intensive Tra raining g in. The Cound! 
__ of Learned Societies has been enabled by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation to offer dur- — 
ing the summer of 1941 two intensive language courses: one in Portuguese and the other in 
Spanish. The courses will be of nine weeks’ duration and will be held on the campus of the — 


University of of at Laramie from June 2 to August 2 22. more th than students 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV 


be. in each language, ‘each student will be ‘expected to devote his entire atte: atten. 
4 ‘tion to the course he chooses. No previous training in Portuguese or Spanish is required. a 

‘The staff will include William Berrien, of the American Council of Learned Societies; 
‘Male A. Zeitlin, of the University of California at Los Angeles; Francis Millet Rogers, of the 5 
va Society of Fellows of Harvard University; Lic. Andres Iduarte, of Columbia University; a a 

tutor for each language; and four native graduate assistants in conversation. 

A limited number of study-aids will be available for assistance to qualified persons who 

_ cannot meet the full expense of attendance at the Institute. It is estimated that the over-all 

expenses for the nine weeks’ session, exclusive of the costs of transportation, will range from 

—_: | full information, write The Administrative Secretary, : American Council of Learned 


‘The Institute for Propaganda is furnishing to 

a high schools and colleges and 2500 adult study groups. There have been few periods in Ameri- 
can history when the services of such an organization were more sorely needed than at present. — 
_ The Institute is less than four years old but! has already established itself as one of the — 
_ Subscriber-membership is $2.00 a year. This brings twelve monthly bulletins plus i 
: they last) a choi¢e of the Fine Art of Propaganda: An Analysis of Father Coughlin’s Speeches, — 
or War Propaganda and the United States, paperbound. These books clothbound sell in — 


The Institute has issued three volumes as materials the 


_ choice mentioned above) totalling $9. 50, may be had for $5. 00. T his j is an excellent opportunity | 
for libraries, departments, and individuals to obtain a complete file of the Institute’s publica- 
tions. Student rates for five months’ subscription to the Bu/letin in bundles more are 
only 25 cents each. Address Clyde Beals, 211 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

_ The new officers for 1941 are: Kirtley Mather, of Harvard, president; F. Ernest Johnson — 


of Columbia, vice- president; Clyde R. Miller, of Columbia, secretary; A. M. Lee, of New - “¥, 


_ York University, treasurer; Clyde Beals, formerly editor of the Guild Reporter, administrative — 


secretary; and Ralph Casey, of Minnesota, board of directors.—R.B. 
a _ Public Affairs Committee held a dinner meeting, - December 29, 1941, and ee 
' with a selected group representing the various social sciences that held their annual meetings - 
Be at Chicago. The following persons were present: Luther Gulick, Institute for Public Adminis- 
tration, New York City, chairman; Brooks Emeny, Council of Foreign Relations, Cleveland, _ 
Ohio; Kenneth Colegrove, American Political Science Association, Northwestern University; 
James K. Pollock, Political Science, University of Michigan; Robert A. Polson, Rural Exten- 
sion Division, Cornell University; Harry Shubart, Director of Press Relations, University of 
_ Chicago Press; Donald Buck, Mid-West Manager, Silver Burdett Company, Chicago, Illinois; 


Delbert C. Miller, Ww ashington State College, Sociology; Frederick Ose, President, American 


"Twenty-four others (who ‘shall be nameless here) were invited but y were unable to attend. 


4 From experience, I assert that they not only missed an excellent dinner and good fellowship, = a 
but also an exciting and stimulating discussion of problems connected with what I believe is 
a one of the most important educational agencies in the country, both in the schools (high 4 ; 
E schools and colleges) and in the field of acvlt education. You cannot laugh off the circulation ; 
; - of two and a half million pamphlets like those this Committee has prepared and sold. It does ; 
not give anything away. I think that is a sound principle in adult education. People will not. 
- _ read what they do not buy. The P.A.P.’s are not mental baby food, as the abbreviation might 
Suggest, but they are both written and printed so that a person of average education can get a 
% _ maximum of sou of sound information| and judicious interpretation with a minimum of time nd 
* _ That these pamphlets can be used profitably in the teaching of sociology at the college ; 


‘ted was explained by Delbert e. Miller, of Washington State College. They have used 385 Ps 
“sets of 14 selected pamphlets during the current school year. ™ Miller explained how ‘they hy 
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were used. He stated that he and two other young instructors — used the pamphlets when © 
they were students and so realized their importance for freshmen. The pamphlets present _ 
actual social problems and thus make the class work more concrete and profitable. Students — 
=~ the pamphlets because in them they find what they hope for in sociology courses. He cited — 

several titles as being especially useful in teaching geographical influences, social change, _ 
_ propaganda and crowd behavior, economics, education, and political science. He said the — 

4 _ pamphlets are useful particularly i in relating the traditional disciplines taught in college and _ 
high school to the actual problems oflife. 
a. Other matters of importance regarding pamphlets in preparation, fields as yet inadequately — 

_ covered, extension to the grade school level, the use of sound and pictures, etc., were yreencnear 
“Gulick asked those present to ‘consider themselves “Advisory Correspondents” on whom 
a the Committee may count for suggestions, and I am sure the Committee will gladly receive a 
a three most recent pamphlets are Number 51, Read Your Labels, by Helen Dallas ai and ca = 
a Maxine Enlow (do you know the Four Ways to Protect Yourself?); Number $2, How Shall 


. Takes to Make Good In College, by Samuel H. Hamilton, based « on the seen study Sa Hugh | 


Hartshorne and others, From School to College. Certainly it should be read by every parent who 
expects to send a child to ‘college. I should think every university would put a copy in the - 
_ of every entering freshman. It probably could be done for 5¢ or less per student if the 
colleges would order 300,000 copies—about the number who enter each year. 
These pamphlets are all prepared from authoritative sources (as are all P.A.P.’s) and have 
— tihllagpeghion for further reading. The price is still ro cents each with a substantial reduction — # 
for orders in quantity. Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York.—R.B. 
Russell Sage Foundation announces the election to its Board of Trustees of tw 
additional members, Robert M. Maclver and Dave H. Morris, Jr. Sociologists know fairly i 
- wel who Maclver is. Mr. Morris is the son of the former United States Ambassador to Bel-_ a 
as gium, vice-president of the Bank of New York, president of Browning School, treasurer a 
Brierley School, and trustee and director of a number of financial institutions. He i isa sagraduate at 


The ‘Southern Society held its ts sixth annual meeting 4th and 


The program was the sections: Public Welfare ‘ait Social Work, 
_ Teaching of Sociology, Race and Culture, The Community, Population, and Social Research, 


‘ cae Spanish and Portuguese, Ir Institute for Intensive Training in. See Portuguese and Span- ret ci 


a The Commission on Teacher Education is : publishing The Newsletter which gives an up Eee 

to o date account of its own activities and publications and those of other agencies which are of 
interest to educators. The News/etter may be had free by addressing The Commission on a 


‘Feasher Education, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


. Twentieth Century Fund has inaugurated a plan for distributing i its publications ata25 ve 
= discount from the already low cost of its nonprofit printing and handling policy. Many 


libraries, organizations, and individuals _ are already taking advantage of it. One simply be- i. 


"get older publications at the ; 25 percent pater if he does not want it, he returns it; at the 7 

___ end of the year, he pays for what he has kept at the special discount rates. In addition, he re- 

-ceives certain supplementary materials free, such as the news releases (and these are fairly 
frequent and highly informative); occasional Public Affairs Public Policy Bulletins, 
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The average annual c cost of all the Fund publications would be about ten 


dollars less discount, if one kept them all, but one is under no obligation to keep any particular — 
_ publication. The great advantage is the lowered cost, greater convenience, and free materials. 
: the Fund can build up a large “backlog”’ of initial orders, the cost of manufacture will be 


reduced and these savings will be returned to the Standing Order Members in the form of 
lower average costs. There is no fee for joining and one may cancel at any time. Those im 
_ terested should write the Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42d Street, New York. ae 
- %; ‘Some current and forthcoming surveys deal with housing, labor and defense, government 
and the electric power industry, shortselling, and collective bargaining. In a preliminary report — 
“a (News Release of Jan. 20, 1941, which Standing Order Members get free) of the Committee on 
_ Labor and Defense, which is making an extensive study under the direction of Lloyd G. 


_ mocracy, but that voluntary mediation is successful in more than 90 percent of the cases. In 
1938-39, the U. S. Conciliation Service settled all but 146 of the 1678 cases in which it inter- : 
vened; the New York Mediation Board settled all but 30 of the 310 it dealt with during 1939. 7 7 


_ The Committee states that industrial peace is more often found in unionized than in non- 
sinind industries and that the greater the experience with collective bargaining i in such > 
industries, the greater the industrial peace. It believes there will be more strikes in defense _ 
. over inion recognition than over hours, wages, or conditions. Unions can and do 
_- Compromise on he latter, but they cannot compromise on the question wat se cram This 
= simple enot enough. One would think employers could see it. ating .B. 


United States Department of State. Eighty-five students, teachers and professional men 
nl women from |Chile, Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia attended the special six-weeks’ winter 
ae of the University of North ‘Carolina, organized for South Americans. This is the first a 
time that a United States’ university has given courses of specific interest to persons from the 
other American republics. They came first to Washington, D. C., where they spent a day sight- 
seeing; they were welcomed to the United States by Sumner W elles on behalf of ” Seate 
In the December issue, I stated that sociologists seemed to have been the 
State Department i in its Inter-American Cultural Relations program. W. Rex Crawford in- 
my 3 forms me I was in error, since he has been appointed to one of the exchange professorships. 
; (His name was not in n the State Department 1 release I used, nor hav ve eT seen it in any meal ae 


te Theory. This (and the students who went to North Carolina where they are almost certain to 
: a get some sociological teaching) is something, but it is not enough. There should be at least one 
- sociologist sent to every Latin American country every year for the next generation, and i 
% should receive one in return from each of those countries. Perhaps sociology is best fitted of at 
_ the sciences to promote the kind of inter-cultural relations with which the State Department — 
primarily sh should be concerned—the mutual understanding and appreciation of all aspects of 
Of the eighteen students given travel grants as of November 1940, none sociologists. 
a the three “Seaee who are coming this year, one, Sr. Fernando Romero, i is _—" to be a 


NEWS FROM GOLLEOES 


Colgate theta: the bombings of London, Allen & Unwin issued on 
nO tae 1940, an English edition of Norman E. Himes’ Practical Birth Control Methods, revised by 
; Dr. Margaret Jackson, M.D. Allen and Unwin have also gone to press with an English edition © 
. of Himes’ Your Marriage, published here last year by Farrar & Rinehart, The English revision — 
ot is by Mrs. Lella Sargant Florence, author of Birth Control on Trial, and wife of Professor 
Sargant F Florence, economist at the University of 
Cornell For eight weeks during the summer of 1941 there will ill be offered under forms 
“the of the American Council of Learned Societies, intensive instruction in the Me 
_ Chinese a hinese for beginners; (2) Advanced Chinese, 
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URRENT TEMS 


A. of Yale Universi ty, will be in of the: in n Chinese, Edwin 


For particulars, address Mortimer Graves, Administrative Council 
Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, N.W. C., or Biggerstaff, 
M-211 Boardman Hall, Cornell Universit: Ithaca, New York. 
Fisk University. E. B. Reuter of the Univenity of Iowa will represent the inet 
Sociological Society at the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the founding of the University. These aS 
meetings will be held April 29—May 4, 1941. All friends of Fisk are invited to attend. Eden ae ; 


Harvard University. Charles P. Loomis, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, i giving 
ihe af two courses, , Social Organization, and Population Problems, during the second semester. Dur- 
Kc vy ing the summer session, James Ford, Sheldon Glueck, and Carle C. Zimmerman of this depar 
‘ment, and Fred C. Frey, of Louisiana State University, will give courses. mb) en 
ee P. A. Sorokin i is delivering a course of eight lectures at the Lowell Institute i in Boston on 


‘fourth volume of Social and Cultural Dynamics is in press and is expected ¢ to be out oe 
Zimmerman’s monograph, Siam: Rural Economic Survey, Bangkok, 1931, » has 
a been | published in a Siamese translation by the Royal Siamese Department of Education fo 
use as a social science text in Siamese colleges and universities. — x tad 
_ Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York. The T. Y. Crowell a announces the 
4 publication of Introduction to Politics, edited by R. V. Peel and Joseph S. Roucek. This text _ 
as develops the thesis that politics is fundamentally the quest for power. The ‘sociological, eco- . 
9 nomic, political, legalistic, and educational aspects of this thesis are developed. imps acu 
_ University of Kansas City. Under the auspices of the University, directed by Clarence be 2 
oy ‘Sealen, an Institute on Inter-American Relations and the Midwest was held January 10-12, rm 
con inclusive, 1941. Mary well known North and South American scholars, officials, educators, - 
and publicists participated. An exhibition of paintings, etchings, woodcuts and photographs a 
ia by leading Latin American artists was held in connection with the Institute. A well selected _ 
bibliography was printed on the program, which probably can be obtained by addressing the - 
, ee Director, Clarence Senior. Mr. Senior has recently inaugurated a course in Contemporary 
a _ Mexican Civilization, which was demanded by the increasing interest in Latin American rela- 
= The Institute was a marked success and may become an annual event. eS ak ee a 
Those interested in Mexican culture and particularly in the development of 
should read the item on the Laguna conference above.—R.B. 
Louisiana State University. Warren S. Thompson, director of the Scripps ee . 


_ for Research in Population, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, is teaching this semester as part © 
4 of the General Education Board’s program for training teachers and researchers in the field of _ 
Miami University, y, Scripps Foundation. Field. work “will be started in Indianapolis 
ona study of the social and psychological affecting fertility. It is planned to 
(obtain detailed | interviews from over 1200 native white Protestant couples married 1 10-12 


. a eee four or more. In addition, an n attempt will be made to ascertain how size of family would — 

be affected by certain measures which might be included in a national population program. 

_ The study is being financed by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation to the Milbank Me- 
morial Fund. Plans for the study have been prepared during the last two years. Preliminary © 7 

forme of the schedules were tested last summer in Hamilton, Ohio, and Trenton, New Jersey. 
Members of the Committee conducting the study are: Lowell J. Reed, Chairman, Daniel +s 

"Katz, E. Clyde V. Kiser, Frank Lorimer, Frank ‘Notestein, Frederick O Os- 
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S.A. Switzer, Warren S. Thompeon, and P. K. Whelpton. ‘The last has 
Bb es Mrs. Martha Sampson Herrick has been assisting in the preliminary field testing and a 
a aq organization for the above study. She is a candidate for the Ph.D. degree, majoring in clinical 
psychology at Purdue University and was an assistant instructor in at ill 
prior to joining this study. 
hs aa Warren S. Thompson, director of the Foundation, i 


4 semester offering courses in population problems as part of the program pent ~ 
_ General Education Board for promoting the training of teachers and research workers in the © : 
field of f population. Several fellowships f for attending the University during this semester have — 
 PL.K.W helpton has been appointed a member of an Advisory Committee for the Division __ — ae whicl 
of Vital Statistics, Bureau of the Census. The function of the Committee is todraw together fF _ hum 
a for the Chief of the Division the views of fens men, research agencies, public health officers, 
University of Minnesota. is on a six-months’ leave of 
“work i in the geen of Farm se aie and Rural Welfare under the direction of Carl C. 
New York Iniversity i is again s annual Social Science Field 
ships. The work of the laboratory will be conducted in northern California during the summer | 
of 1941. Eight fellowships will be granted to graduate students and accredited seniors from . 
_ any branch of the social sciences and from any university (nine points of credit). Provides an 
q opportunity to receive practical experience and training in social research and to participate 
; ; in a long-term research Project. The results, which may be used as theses or dissertations, are 
to be published in a series. For further information see, “A Social Science Field Laboratory,” = 
2 Bs Communications should be addressed to B. W. Aginsky, Director, Social Science Field © 
Alfred McClung Lee has been elected treasurer, a member r of the board of directors, and 
_ chairman of the editorial committee of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc., 211 Fourth 
“a Avenue, New York. At New York University, Mr. Lee is offering a new course this year in 
ep Northwestern University. A. J. Todd has recently completed the final eee — : ae a good 
aa and Summary, of the Chicago Recreation Survey, the five volumes of which, pub- 4 : 
a by the Chicago Recreation Commission, have attracted wide attention as probably the a 
| most thorough analysis of the recreational facilities and activities ofametropolis. | 
— The completion of the task under the supervision of Todd, Byron, and Vierow was signal- a 
ized by a pe by o other in the survey, mem bers of the 
mission and many leading citizens of Chicago 
7% ag Peabody College. Marion B. Smith of Louisi na St Sta a=t ates 
of sociology during the summer quarter. 
Brearley informs us that the reports of Mass- group o on fret year 
of the war have been deposited in the British Library at Rockefeller Center, New York, and 
in the library of the University of Chicago. Mr. Tom Harrisson, one of the organizers of Mass- 
aa _ Observation (which is briefly described in an article by Brearley in Sociology and Social Re- 
eAy search, July-August 1940, 03-510) writes Brearley that these reports of war experiences, air 
: _ raids, etc., were collected with the idea that “for the first time, historians and social scientists 
at will have a detailed, authentic record of the effects of war on the population.” Doubtless some : [geen 
ea scholars in and around Chicago and New York will want 1 mine these records, which may | Ss circums 
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that the ranks sixth in enrollment enews universities (winch 
_ among all shy and ranks fourth in proportion of population enrolled in institutions of ae 

st; New Jersey, ‘Arkansas, and 


= This i is avery interesting Organ" how many colleges 
have them? seem more sensible than the old name-printing, 


Western Dean James E. Cutler, of the School of Applied Social 
; Sciences, was recently awarded a Distinguished Service Certificate by the Community Pond i 
= of Cleveland for his development of “the highest type of graduate education for the iin 
of social service.” Those who are familiar with the training in the various fields of social work 
which has been developed i in the School of Applied Social Sciences at Western Reserve and his 
- numerous personal friends join in felicitating Dean Cutler upon his reception of this award 
_ from one of the best organized a nd effective Community Funds in the country.—R. B. : 


best organized and coun 


: = University of Wisconsin. William Fuson has gone to the + University of Mississippi, Ox. 
ford, Mississippi, for this semester as instructor. Bide 
_ William L. Kolb has received a similar semester appointment ‘at Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
_ Melvin Brooks has been appointed assistant professor i in the rural y 
Texas A. & M. 
an E. . A. Ross han his twenty-seventh b book and has gone to for a rest, 


and Spanish in Announcements ‘and od Meetings above. 
‘Yale University. The Bulletin of the Associates in the S. of S. for is te 1941 contains 
on some interesting remarks and questions occasioned by the preliminary releases of the 1940 
Census. The writer is especially concerned with what may happen when there are more 


women than men as may well happen by 1945. He mentions many things, but not polygyny — . 
_ which would seem a logical solution and ought to be a not unfamiliar idea to all students of — as. 5 
a the anthroposociologico-science which is alleged by some still to flourish aty alein Sumnerian | 
splendor. (Perhaps Yale will admit women after 1945.) 
4 _ There is a very nice little essay on “W hy Study Sociology?” ho are £ 


seriously concerned about the “practical” value of sociology. Sociology as a means of ‘ ‘making 5 
a good living” is pretty much a frost and, for 95 percent of the students who “ take it,” will aa t 
always be so—I hope; it should be an invaluable aid to “living a good life,” and I hope this 2 ; 
highly “practical” aspect of it always will be the major emphasis in undergraduate work, 
2¢ (These are Bainal remarks—not the conclusions rae Mr. See: the Bulletin 


his bias seems to be similar.) 


OBITUAR NOTICES 


VINCENT 


oP “ This notice was written by Mr. Lichtenberger i in the wilds of Arizona where he had 4 


- access to data except the little I could send him. He hesitated to undertake the task under the 

s circumstances, but knowing that there was a deadline, he met it with this very eloquent ap- _ 
: ae preciation of the life and work of one of the earliest sociologists and one of the first men to be- - 
a come sociology’s friend and advocate in high places. A volume could and should be writtenon _ 

_ the career of George E. Vincent, but this brief notice must serve to express the admiration and — 

of all who knew his work and the sense of all 


| 
— 
University of Wyoming. An Institute for Intensive Training in Sp 
— 
| 
lation Problem and Cultural Determinism.” John * 
Hankins spoke on “The Japanese Population Pro ed States.”—R. B. 
“ec 
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ony a 4 ae was not so much in his writings as in his popularization of the —- 


7 in the social hi as of America. It is given to but few men to to have left s such arecord © 


wee 


of achievement in so wide a range of social activities. 

a First of all was his contribution to the development of the then new science of 

_ sociology. He was a pioneer in this subject and throughout | his life he never r ceased — 
to regard himself as belonging to this fraternity. He was a charter member of the 


— and 3 a | constant member till his death. There was an interval, however, in 


the chief founder and promoter. Young Vincent became 
‘editor of the Chautauqua Press, vice principal, principal, and president of the 
Chautauqua Institution. Through programs, lectures, publications, and adminis-_ 
i trative leadership, he made Chautauqua one of the outstanding contributions | ss 
__ Intellectually eager and able, he felt the need for more thorough academic train- 
a ing, so in the fall of 1892 he becamea fellow in n sociology a at the University of Chicago, = 
acquiring his doctorate in that subject in 1896. He remained on the staff and ad- Pat 
a vanced through the ranks to a full professorship in 1904. It was under the — an 
7 tion and guidance of Albion W. Small, whom he always regarded as one of the great- 
est teachers in America, that he acquired his reputation as a scholar in this field. .* 
Py 4 published jointly with Small, while he was still a graduate student, 4n Introduction 
to the Study of Society, which, if it did not prove to be a classic in the light of later * 
Sea : developments i in the subject, nevertheless had the merit of being the first textbook _ 
ua in sociology in an American university, and set the pace for future achievements. a 
1896, he published independently his own study Social Mind and Education, 
pioneer work in this field. Perhaps i it should be said that his greatest contribution to 


a point of view both in the classroom and in public address, a service much needed at 
a the time. From 1900 to 1907, he served as dean of the Junior College and of the — 
faculties of Arts, Literature, and Science, a an experience which proved valuable in 
x Upon the retirement of President nei of the University of Minnesota in 
* 1911, Vincent was called to succeed him. Here his executive and administrative — 
_ abilities had wide scope and a period of expansion | of the University’s activites 
ensued, including the establishment of the Mayo Foundation of Medical Research. mf 
Probably the strong sociology department for which Minnesota is still noted is due, 
. a at least partially to the sociological interest of President Vincent. = = 
ee 1917, in the midst of the World War, Vincent resigned to become the executive 
head of the Rockefeller Foundation to which he devoted twelve yearsofthemostvig- _ 
orous and brilliant period of his career. This was the decade, during his tenure of office, 


ie _of the greatest expansion of the Foundation in the work of medical research in this — 
a country and throughout the world. The great Union Medical College and Hospital ; 
in Peking is a ‘good example of the assistance rendered to other countries abroad. 
_ During Vincent’s administration, John D. Rockefeller enlarged the endowment of — 
the Foundation with an | additional gift of $50,000,000 in order that Vincent still 
further might e enlarge the scope pe of its worldwide medical activities in its battle 
against misery, pestilence, and disease. Large contributions were made by the — 
Foundation to many universities for the expansion: improvement of their 
medical equipment and training. No one e outside the medical profession, if indeed - 
: within it, has made a greater contribution to the development of the public health — 
services in the United States than George E. Vincent through the wise expenditures 
of the Foundation’ s funds i in this | sphere. When the history of the Rockefeller 
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“Foundation i is one of the most important of it will read almost like 
a biography of this period of Vincent’s life. 
- Dr. Vincent, son of Bishop John H. and Elizabeth D. Vincent was born in Rock- | 
- ford, Illinois, on March 21, 1864. Prior to his entering Yale, he attended the public — 
schools i in Plainfield and the Pingry . Academy , of Elizabeth, New Jersey, where he > 
: pr much of his youth. During his conspicuous career, he received many public a 
honors, among which was the LL. D. degree from the universities | of Chicago, Yale, 
: Michigan, and Minnesota. He served on several public institutional boards and his 
_ advice and counsel was sought by many public service organizations. He was a past . 
president of the American Sociological Society, the one learned society in which he 
maintained his active membership throughout his entire life. 
a Possessed of a brilliant intellect, a rapid and vivid flow of language, an affable 
=i and charming personality, a keen sense of humor, , and a broad and sympathetic © 
= itlook on world affairs, he was sought after as a a public speaker and lecturer 
ae through the entire country. By many, he was regarded as the most entertaining and ee 
fascinating after-dinner speaker in America. LicHTENBERGER 


‘ULYSSES GRANT WEATHERLY (1865- 1940) 


Ulysses Grant Weatherly, whose death occurred in Cortland, New York, on July 
woe 18, 1940, was a contemporary of Small, Blackmar, Giddings, Ross, Cooley, and 
on Thomas, although he did not get into the teaching of sociology until a few years 


_ after they did. He was born in West Newton, Indiana, April 2, 1865, and practically 2 in 


all of his professional career was pursued in Indiana. He received an A.B. degree 


from Colgate University in 1890 and, after some study in Heidelberg and Leipzig, a 


received a Ph.D. degree from. Cornell University in 1894. He taught for one year in 
__ Central High School, Philadelphia, and was then appointed assistant professor of 
“a history i in Indiana University i in 1895. He continued in that position, with promotion 
to the rank of associate professor, until 1899, when he was made head of the ol 
ment of Economics and Social Science in Indiana University. In preparation for this 
work he spent a part of the year in study at Columbia University. He had been 


preceded from 1888 to 1899 by teachers of sociology i in Indiana University all of Be <i 


whom became a as important sociologists or economists: Jeremiah Ww 3 
Jenks, E. A. Ro 

early years, W courses in » General Sociology, Anthropology, A 
~ inology a Charities, and Race Relations. During those years, he formed contacts with © 


the social agencies of Indiana and took an active part in the state ; conferences of 


social work. several summers, he taught i in the universities of Colorado, 


By until 1935, W 


Ww eatherly was a charter member of the American Sociological 


= was organized in 1905; he was a member of the executive committee | from 1907 to q - 


1910, vice-president from 1920 to 1923, president in 1923- 24. He was the 
ci author of Social Progress (Lippincott, 1926) and of many journal articles. ae = 


ils es ing race relations, and wrote two journal articles on race relations in Hayti. He was 
b kept occupied in teaching undergraduate students and made a significant success of 
this, for he was regarded by his students as a very ——n and enlightening 


= 


| 
_ 
ad 
— 
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Economics and Sociolo hen he retired to Cortland, New York. There 4 


Robert Emmet Chaddock' devoted the entirety off his academic life to the 
ps of Columbia University. He entered Columbia as a graduate student in — 
Bs and, except for two years in which he taught at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was constantly associated with Columbia until his death in 1940. Towle 
of students and colleagues will always hold him in grateful memory for his fine — 
critical interest in human welfare, and his ever considerate 


representing the Social Science Research Council at an international conference for 
the scientific study of population problems. He was on the advisory council of the 
4 Milbank Memorial Fund and a member of the American Public Health Association. © , 
He was long a member of the American Sociological Society and was one of the Pe _ 
founders of the Population / Association of America. In 1922, he was made professor 7 = 
id of sociology and statistics at Columbia, and in 1940, he was appointed chairman ff 4m 
of his department. In 1929, his 4/ma Mater, Wooster College, Ohio, bestowed upon : 


Statistical Institute. He was a “delegate from the United ‘States, 


i His contributions to learning and his public s services were many and varied. In : 
— his scientific work, he cultivated chiefly the field of population. He was the author 


of a text on statistics which is a model of simple and lucid exposition. He served as 
consultant to countless agencies and government authorities and was a member of 


Robert Emmet Chaddock was born in Minerva, Ohio, on April 16, 187 I ¢ ied 3 a  —_ 
his home in New York City on October 21,1940, Jennin 


His principal publications were: Methods of New York, 1925; 
es '- Safety Fund Banking in New York State , Aldrich Monetary Report, 1909; Statistical Sources for — 
a Demographic Studies of Greater New York, : 1920; (with others) in 1922; Population of New York, 
1890 to 1930 (with others) 19323 he also was a frequent contributor to the 1e scholarly journals — 


in his field anda aie acm on the programs of the learned societies of which he was a member. — 
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BECKER AND Tuomas Cc. McCormick 
University ¢ of Wi. isconsin, Madison, isconsin 
Thorndike: Human Nature and the Social Order. Talcott 377 
Becker, and Becker: Contemporary Social Robert K. 


‘Wiese: Homo Sum: Gedanken zu einer ausammenfasienden 

A Century of Social Thought. A Duke University | Centennial Publication. J. Rumney... 
The Development of Social Thought. 
Fichter: Roots of Change. J. 
Mositains Scholasticism = Politics. Rubin Gotesky. 


Eee Toward Christian Democracy: A Takes Its A. F. Wileden 
= A Comparative Study of Religious Cult Behavior Negroes with 


Jennings A Pioneer Merchant St. Phillipe: The Course 
to Secession; Eaton: Freedom of Thought in the Old South; Gabriel: The Course of 


Anderson: Men on the Move; ‘Cottrell: The Railoader. 
eee and Dickson: Management and the Worker; White: Labour and Democracy pt 
in the United States; Warren,  Wolman, and Clay: The State in Society; Carman, 
fae and Guthrie, eds.: : The Path I Trod; Autobiography of Terence V. Powderly; 
e  Sapder: Capitalism the Creator; Mariano: The Wagner Act; Mariano: The Busch 
Fewelry Stores Labor Injunction; Carsel: A History of the Chicago Ladies’ Garment — 
FF ‘orkers’ Union; Ziskind: One Thousand Strikes of Government Employees; McPher- 


son: in the Automobile Gavens: Shorter Hours—How? 


= Juman Nature and the Social 1 Order. By E. L New York: 


Macmillan 1940. Pp. 101g. $4. 


es to be the kind of book which i is ne mas of a an elder s statesman of his a 
subject to publish. It is not a research monograph, nor 


toa a system ¢ of theory. | It contains rather his mature comments on the nature 
and 


general bearings of his field, and on a whole 1 range of its possible applica- . 
_ tion to social welfare. Not more than a third wae it t could be called i in oe 


al 
so 
Ae 
ay 


tions of the material are interwoven common 
ie. certain amount of material from the more strictly social sciences, of vary- 2 
es ing degrees of technicality and rigor. This includes long discussions of scien- 
tific ethics, of orews and its conditions, of omic and political subjec 


* _ Since the | book i is 7 self a k cind | of stock-t taking of the more general | fruits 


: 


to be concerned principally with the relation of the kind 
of psychology ° which Thorndike represents to the social sciences and sociol- 


ogy in T he ent book is all the: more ‘suitable an occasion 


the the later parts of the book 
| 
struck by a certain looseness in their relations. This is by no means to - 
that the light Thorndike is able to throw on social problems from the results 
psychological investigation that he summarizes is negligible—far from 


* These results are, ., however, rather i in the nature of quite general consider- 
ations which set limits of variation and define necessary ¢ conditions of of social 
al Two contexts stand out as most important. . One is the g general 
ia ution that responses followed by a satisfying result tend to be con- 
though this result is not biologically inherent b but i is deliber- 
ately or culturally associated with it. The other is the general — 
_ of our ‘ knowledge of genetics to the conditions of social phenomena, | 
sg especially our knowledge of the g genetic basis of the differentiation of 


‘human abilities. s discussion of is admirably well- 


— 


aad anes common sense, but none the less tends on the whole to 
a avoid the more technical aspects (such as they are) of especially economic, z 
aE a _ anthropological, ; and sociological work. W here authors ‘from these felis 


& quoted it is generally in terms of their riper empirical wisdom as to the : 


ie 
hs 


_ phenomena o of f their fi fields rather than t their r technical co conceptual schemes— 
either that, or particular empirical points. When we put the two together 
owe miss a Close logical articulation of the psychological "i with sharply 


se a kind of behaviorist who spurns the assistance of ‘ “subjec 
they promise to be helpful for the purpose | in bend. But in the 
chapter which should logically constitute the center of his more technical 
ee a scheme, that on “Mental Dynamics,” he clearly aims to reduce as | much of 
4 


as as toa level, although he is ‘no means 
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There’ is edativey little in nthe book of awareness that on a arather 
different level the social sciences have been undergoing a technical I develop- — 
ment of considerable proportions. His attitude toward economics is perhaps. 
_ symptomatic. Ina general way he can be said to accept the main lines of the | 
conceptual scheme of economic theory, but he uses it loosely and nai, 
not rigorously | and technically. At many points | he succeeds admirably in 
correcting numerous errors which too facile generalizers, grounds 
, economic theory alone, have so often fallen into. Part of this constitutes a 
rather direct application of his psychology, but perhaps 1 more of it is the © aye 
| =: good sense of a well-balanced and experienced man. There is practically no no 
= 


=< 


attempt to supplement the economic with a comparably rigorous and gen- ane 
= scheme for statement and enon of 1 the data n necessary for eco- 


e awareness of the emergence of a al 
tinctive way of human behavior i ina 
oe theives from the anthropological work of about a generation ago. Somewhat 
the same is true of his use of sociological writers. To take two of the ict 
te ; notable theorists: Durkheim is not mentioned at all, and although there i 
_ four references to Pareto’s work, they are all to particular empirical points; — 


refer to his systematic conceptual scheme. Kae 


ext he does not carry out the same kind of thal sis it in a sy stematic a 


as a matter of fact. "The performance of socially significant: fanctions are. 
simply as manifestations of some of the many heterogeneous abili-_ 
ties to which much attention is devoted. 


_ The result is the failure to treat the “ “social order” in terms PS ‘any sys- 


tematically articulated and generalized conceptual scheme. Social s structure 
in. even a mildly rigorous sense is a concept notable for its absence. This is 
true both in general and in detail. Thorndike pays attention to the relative 7 
q = goodness for good people” of various kinds of social systems without any _ 
eS adequate analysis of the functional equilibrium by virtue of which its con-— 
= are maintained. Thus he has nothing to say y about the peculiarities _ 
of American kinship structure and its place in the more general institutional 
x ‘system; ; he seems grossly to underestimate the importance of religious Eo 5 
orientation and its institutional forms as a factor in variation of social ae 


The way | n which this i ignoring g of the structure of a functioning ‘system, — 
f the way il in n which this defines the situation of people’ s actions and rag a 


4 
Vg 
|. 
lacking the underlying conception, and above all the systematic use, of a 
“generalized social system.” On a biological level Thorndike is, as would be 
expected, well schooled in a “functional” mode of thinking. He is continu- 
Si. ally referring his facts to the functional needs of the organism. But perhaps ss 
constituti h ible sorts of biologically possible §|§.§. | 
__constituting some among the many possible sorts of biologically possible 
ce 
= 


sense it necessarily involves a “‘psychology,” a “theory of 


CAL REVIEW 
tional rea ‘which it involves strains and can lead 
gross errors of f empirical judgment, is illustrated by one example. On page 
«423, at t the close of a discussion of the distribution of wealth i in its bearing 
on welfare, Thorndike says: ‘“‘As the people of a ‘community become abler an 
a better they will probably become less disparate in income, but if they. E ey 
do or not, no harm will be done. Philanthropy need spend no more effort on ei 
= disparity of people’s incomes than on the disparity of their toenails.” . £ 
- So far as the factors he considers are concerned this is probably correct. But — pe 
om it ignores certain fundamental considerations . Income is a fundamental 
symbol of social status, , particularly in our society where it is associated __ 
with | degrees of success in a competitive struggle. As such it is a focus of all 
hs a the powerful sentiments associated with recognition , self-respect, and ‘the _ 
like. It can ‘be one of the most important foci for jealousy, and other ag- 
gressive reactions. Under certain conditions the strains to which these 
- things subject a society can surely, apart from | questions of social justice, — 
seriously e danger the stability of a social system, thereby endangering the 
+f = conditions of the mary it which the members of : a community may ol as 


But someone may say that these strictures are out of pay in reviewing 
the work of a psychologist except that in discussing the “social order” _ 
ought: perhaps to to be better informed about current social science. . There is, 
_ however, an important bearing « on psy ychology itself in its relations to ysocial 
science. The relative looseness of the connection between Thorndike’ S psy- 
_ chology an his observations on the social order has | already been remarked _ 2 
upon. But suppose Thorndike had started by carefully analyzing the kind | 
x of conception of a functioning s social 1 system which many anthropologists “f 
3 and some sociologists are no now using quite systematically. It is — 
able that this scheme is a scheme for analyzing the behavior of human indi- 
Jt 6 oe _ viduals in society. On that level its user necessarily thinks in terms of their ea 
motives, sentiments, ‘reactions, ” knowledge, and the like. In short, in 


“ nature.” Would the systematic development of this analysis inevitably lead 
one to Thorndike’s psychology? The answer is unquestionably “No.” "There 
4 is, however, not merely a a logical place and a need for psychology in nconnec- 
a made toward supplying this need. But these have come from other sources. 
“h a. far as they have been psychological they have been largely “clinical” in 


=. Undoubtedly the most highly developed conceptual scheme in this 
field has been that of psy In | its earlier this was not well 


tion with such analysis. Quite considerable advances have already been % 7 


tance to. sociolog problems. The difference is that they are not 
a capable of being combined with theory of the social level for the a 
of a single closel d f th Perh di h cal 
ae gle closely integratec sy stem of t eory. Perhaps some ay the tota 
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isolated empirical things, \ whatever their practical i importance may be. a 
One important difference between the two different systems of analysis of 


4 oa put as follows: Thorndike’s whole scheme is, in essentials, an extension of — 
_ biology. In relation to human behavior he tends to be interested 1 in those 
td 1avioral phenomena and mechanisms in man which are closest to the i. 


general patterns of the higher organisms. S Social lifeistreatedasanextension 


psychology and the social order which I am attempting to contrast may be ee 


of the evolutionary process in these terms. Hei is interested in its more gen-— 
_ eral conditions and its evolutionary “level.” In the other scheme the psy- Pe : 
—— chology i is not so much biological as clinical. Tes starts with the attempt a 
Ras has been comparative in chat j it tries t to o understand why one human 
usually a ‘ ‘pathological case,” behaves differently from others, 
= than ‘ ‘why we | behave like human beings.” The genesis on the social Ee 


level has been ‘similar. pry sake has started more from a an attempt to a ; 


tion in societies, the focus of he of social 
anthropology has made fundamental contributions to this phase. Again, 
such theory has been concerned with the understanding of particular proc. 


esses of change in the structure of a social system—from the business cycle § 
‘to the Nazi revolution. In this field a great deal of illuminating functional - = 


analysis has already been successfully carried out. it. The coalescence of the 
oats psychological and sociological phases of this movement is a a phenomenon a 
the first importance, undoubtedly destined to have a profound influence. © 
_ He would be a rash and dogmatic person who would say that one of aoe “a 
ite bodies of knowledge was “right”’ and the other “wrong.” ” Toa very 
large extent they are simply different, concerned with different problems 
and utilizing different fields of fact. At some important points: ‘they are — 
_ Closely interrelated. Where this i is true, great care must be taken in drawing = 
empirical conclusions not to ignore considerations relevant to either. Thorn- o : 
dike is guilty of ignoring crucially important considerations in his views _ : 


about the unimportance of distribution of i incomes. But it i is quite: ‘Pos- 


like “One Kind of to the "Scientific Study of 


_ Nature and the Social Order.””? In general terms it is, in the opinion of the ; 


1 Editorial note: We have Me aes witnessed one flagrant case of title- -cribbing i in Hutchin’s an 
eS The Higher Learning in America—Veblen’s work has the same name. Here is another bland 
ignoring of suum cuique; Cooley’ s Human N ature and the Social Order is appropriated by Dre ee 


= 


* 


— 
— 
i suicide as a symptomatic index of the state of an “individualistic” society is — 
excellent example. From immediate diagnosis in this sense, it 
extended to a comparative perspective. The questions, not of what condi- a 
_the relevance of genetic factors in the differentiation of abilities. 
7 
mmm Johnson's famous remark made when he defined pastern as the knee ofahorse. 
in 


range of the of most direct interest in science 
‘in understanding and if possible controlling events in the critical problems 
of the day. Second, it shows far less sign of the development of a systematic E. 
generalized conceptual scheme which is directly applicable to the immediate - 
facts of social behavior. The role of generalized theory in this sense, in what = 

= feel are the more advanced sciences, should not be ignored. —— 


Harvard rd University 


_ Contemporary Social Theory. E Ed. by I Barnes, ‘Howarp 


Becker, and Frances BENNETT BECKER. New York and Londen: D. 


It may be said at once that: this is is a a useful and discouraging z volume. It is is 


Appleton- Century Co., » 1940. Pp. xx+947. $5 00, 


erally authoritative fashion of recent theoretical developments i in 
and cognate fields. It is discouraging to those who seek systematic accounts 

4 of integrated theoretical analysis involving clearly stated postulates, unam- — 
72 ‘bigaous concepts, fruitful and feasible hypotheses, authenticated theorems, 


c prediction. In these respects, the various _ 


theory” ip the sciences. To some, theory a specu- 
lative jud ments or ad hoc classifications couched in technical terms but 


4 entailing 1 ro logical interrelations. For others, hyp pothetical reconstructions 
of concrete historical and | prehistorical events ¢ constitute an exercise in 


theory. Fortunately, some of the contributors recognize that theory, i in 


pendent p propositions s with. empirical referents and not - merely a collection of 
unrelated post facto hypotheses or : . fractionated account of discrete re- 
"searches. If several of the e essays s fail conspicuously to recognize the ‘nature cof 


and 
‘ _ Goldenweiser’ s The Social Sciences. Periodic inventories of this sort serve a 


useful purpose. They provide a convenient gauge of the developments in 
sociological theory; they may even point the way for research along lines om 
which areatthe time most promising, 
ie one reviewer can claim competence to deal with this robust sympo- “ 
sium of twenty-three chapters. anda bibliographical appendix by nineteen 
authors (including two of the editors); a volume, moreover, which. ranges .; 
= a score of diverse fields related to sociology. Unavoidably, critical — 
appraisals n must be restricted to a few essays and to the organization of the 
ze as a whole. Inasmuch as this is manifestly more than a textbook, it 
deserves evaluation i in terms of rigorous standards. 
Thesy is so > organized as to have s strategic pedagogical value. An 


“marks a notable advance over its year old precursor, ‘Ogburn 


se reviewer, by a good deal the less fruitful and promising of the two discussed = | an = 
ef 
= 
| 
—— Viet. amy essays are clearly uneven. Yet this may be conceived not as a failin a t 
if = 
adm 
- 
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|) 
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initial eupesition of* ‘the sociological frame of reference” is by an 
account of the relations | between the natural and social sciences. The four | 4 
succeeding sections deal with theories of ‘ ‘environmental,” ” biological, psy ‘e 
- chological, and cultural elements in society. The last ‘and longest section 


deals with “some applications of sociological theory to the social sciences ; 


~ 


= No single conception of the nature and functions of sociology as a dis- g 


- cipline informs this volume. Thus, hard upon Parsons’ repudiation of the ae 
__ encyclopedic pretensions of some sociologists, we learn from Barnes — 
“Sociology: is the only social science | which views and analyzes the social | 
a processes in a comprehensive fashion, attempting to discover, describe and | 
evaluate the significance of the many geographic, biological, psychological, 
~ economic, political and cultural factors which operate to produce the insti- 
tutions and activities of human society” ” (p. 647). Here the sy mposium _ 
reflects the current confusion i in n sociological theory; it it is clear that the con— 


‘term “contemporary” social Some limit their discussion 
. the last two or three decades; others, such as Goldenweiser (on anthro 
q 4 pology) devote as much as a third of their essays to theoretical developments . w 
___ The absence ofa chapter on the nature of scientific theory i is regrettable. 


It might well have afforded a bench-mark for the various a 


| 
| a intended to satisfy this need. If so, it is not sufficient to the occasion, what- oe 
ever else it may achieve. It would be interesting to know what “the con eS 
ceptual approach” denotes, inasmuch as all cognition and scientific i inquiry « 
admittedly involve concepts. Eubank speaks of “‘verifying” concepts. Curi- 
ously ‘enough, “ ‘the conceptual approach is held to be coordinate with such | 
“approaches” ’ as the historical, the descriptive, the institutional. There is 
room for clarification here since it would be granted, | no ) doubt, , that — 
latter “approaches” do not eschew concepts. Eubank’ s chapter may be con- 
sidered a a plea for recognition 0 fact that a science an ex plicit 
least two essays provide independent contributions to their subjects 
4 . as well as critical summaries of research. Both, it is interesting to note, are 
ie avowedly indebted to the work of Max Weber. The first of these, Becker’ s 4 
analy: sis of the procedures and logic involved i in the use c of the ‘ constrocted — 
type” (ideal type), is one of the m most | lucid and suggestive treatments of 
the subject known to the reviewer. Its particular value lies in the demon- — 
_ tration of the analytical uses of typological constructions and in its clear 
_ discussion of the relations between idiographic and nomothetic procedures. _ 


It is thus as penetal to the historian as to the sociologist. Becker’ ’s ‘otherwise — 


— 
a ae a 
2 
— 
— 


unimpeachable statement of the nature of sociological predicti ‘ 
e : at one point what appears to be a confusion between empirical extrapolation _ 


and scientific prediction. He decries the use of “elaborate pseudo-scientific 
eo and charts of the social structure of a ‘small town” because these © 
are awkward, cumbrous and above all, because they do not have as much 
"predictive value as “the local editor and a few of his ‘sources’ could give. = 
_ This assertion—sans the adjective ‘ ‘pseudo-scientific”—i is 
_ with the rest of Becker’s discussion. For if sheer prediction, irrespective of . 
its basis, is the touchstone of scientific knowledge, then the empiricist who- 7 
“knows” on the basis of unanalyzed experience that certain herbs are cura- — 
is is to be preferred to the scientist who, often through complicated analy- 
; eee seeks the basis of its curative effects. On this road lies raw empiricism. . 
‘Sine Becker is clearly aware of the fallacy of uncritical empiricism, 1 it : eal 


‘more t than likely that he would not subscribe to this implication of his p 

Th second independent ‘is Talcott Parsons essay on ‘ so. 
‘elements in economics,” an exposition and analysis of the several 
—— in which orthodox economics has been compelled to ) enlarge i its 


purview by as much which was 


“heres ina purely ‘ “historical” résumé of in a field of 
q he relationships be between theories which Parsons establishes are not, to be 
sure, divorced from n their historical context, but the e emphasis i is on the logi- 


: 4 linkages between the various theoretical constructions. This essay, a_ 


‘ae distillate of the author’s Structure of ‘Social A Action, is a most cogent state- _ 
ment of the logical relations between economic and sociological theory. It | 
_ deserves the industrious study required to appreciate its implications fully. 4 


Barnes contributes four chapters: —“the development of sc sociology’ 
. historical summary of physical anthropology; “the new history, archeology, : 
cultural evolution”; ‘sociological « contributions to political thought” 
—and collaborates with J. P. Shalloo on ‘‘modern theories of criminology 
penology.” His distinctive “scattergraphic” presentations 
analytical theory in a series of brisk, brief memoranda on previous sresearch. 
Thus, i in place of a systematic account of the theory in question, he will | 
write: “Examples of such sociological classifications [of types of state- 
c organization] are Comte’s theocracy and sociocracy; Spencer’s military and 
industrial states; Oppenheimer’ s predatory state and freeman’ s citizenship; at 
and the efforts s of Ross, Tarde, and others to found a classification upon the 7 
psychological characteristics prevailing in any form of politi- 


its in a humble footnote, can hardly be expected to provide much 
understanding of theoretical analysis. Barnes writes once again on ‘ “the 


new history ” which, to say the least, seems anything but new on this re- or 


telling. Such ¢ compression as he achieves here i is truly remarkable; over a 


> 


Paragraph. suffices ‘to summarize one to five weighty need 


span of pages he allots little more than a sentence to a volume. Often a or 


valid 
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3 BOOK REVIEWS pote 
a _ be said that if Barnes intended to produce an annotated bibliog- 
= he has been eminently successful. The collaborative chapter on crim 
inology | bears some > of the marks of this bibliographical technique, b but is — 
oa conspicuously more thorough in its treatment of the subject. It is, in _ ey 
7 one of the more valuable summaries of a special field of sociological interest. B35 
Goldenweiser | contributed three chapters of uneven quality. His account 
of some contributions of psychoanalysis to the interpretation of social 
¥y facts” is disappointing and its title is partly misleading. A generally syme 
5 pathetic su summary of the work of Freud and Jung (with briefer sketches of == 
_ Adler and Rank) is not as detailed as other available and 1 equally brief ; 
discussions. In dealing with the sociological implications of psychoanalysis, 
x he treates the admittedly unacceptable work of Freud in most detail but __ oy 
fails to mention the basic contributions of Fromm, Horney, and Kardiner. 


s chapter on however, is far more successful. It 


student is his on the views of Dilthey ‘and Rickert 
4 Among the other critical summaries, two are outstanding for their thor- 
-going critical treatment. Howells brief but replete account of “the 
physical determination of race” is especially noteworthy for its masterly 
_ compression of the most recent findings on the relation of blood-groups had 
race. Kimball Young and Douglas W. Oberdorfer, i in their sixty-page ac- hs 
count of social psychology, show singularly good judgment in selecting for 
7 > “4 extended discussion those works which represent basic departures, | while - 
| the same time providing adequate bibliographical citations of the potboiling- be 
_——a which develop the implications of these theoretical departures. 14 
fe. The authors’ own clearly defined conceptions- —e.g., the distinction between | 
and cultural conditioning—supply framework for effective 


recent This essay indicates the verbalistic 
acter of much which passes for social psychology. Thus, the list of term 
we % referring to predispositions to action continues to grow although theoreti- 
or _ cally significant distinctions between them are largely absent. “Instincts” — 
are supplanted by ‘ ‘prepotent reflexes”; ; McDougall transforms the word 
nas 4 instinct” into ‘ ‘the e good old v word ‘propensity’ ” ’ (without at all modifying - 
a the referent); while drives, impulses, and wishes, join the assembly. These 
_ are all hypothetical constructs referring to relatively constant elements in | 
e human conduct which have an organic base, but their predictive and analyt-— 
: ical value is slight. The Young-Oberdorfer account also brings to light 
oe problem which appears in several of the other fields: a dilemma with one q 


horn involving : accuracy (and reliability) at the expense of securing theo- 
iz ‘retically” relevant data, with the’ other horn n involving significance (and 


“measurement” of social attitudes largely choose the first 


4 
| 
He 
on 
bes 
cialists in this field, but his choice and critical analysis of problems evidences if 
Ab 
— 
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dilemma may well be specious but it persists as 
E a chapter by H. O. Dahlke suggests th that th the sociology of knowledge has 
~ now come of age. This essay is useful for its summary of Scheler’s work in 
- this field, although its style bears traumatic marks of translations from the 


‘a German. It neglects: almost completely the many recent researches in the 


Authoritative a and full accounts of their subjects : are provided by L vund- 
c berg (statistics), Franklin Thomas (anthropogeography), Quinn (human | 
_ ecology), Hankins (human biology), Becker (historical sociology), Seagle 
: Gurisprudence), Klein (theory of social work), Roucek (education), and = 
_ Melvin J. Williams (religion and ethics). The editors have appended se- | 
_ lected references to most chapters and these are rounded. out by an excellent _ 
_ bibliographical appendix by C. Wright Mills. There is a full table of con- 
tents and elaborate indexes of names and subjects. 
This r review was predestined | to inadequacy, if only because of the varie- 
gated nature of the book in hand. It remains to be said, however, that this 
= symposium takes its place as the most comprehensive handbook of recent ve 
social theory now available. Becker provides, in another connection of | 
course, the most fitting evaluation of this work w hen he decries “the familiar — 


ncludes that “‘in spite of its 


Personality and Problems of Adjustment. By 


Crofts and Co., +» 1940. ». Pp. x+868. $4. 25. 


It has been. traditional for ‘the social “scientist turns technician ¢ 
af direct his attention to the remodeling of the social order and to ignore the 
- _ problem « of fitting the individual to the existing order. With a few excep- ¢ 
a tions, such as sociological concern over the criminal, this problem has been 
- relegated to the psychopathologist. He, however, has been interested ony 
in the end products of social disorganization, the critical and the generally 
cod iy a hopeless cases. The mild or incipient cases have been left to lay practitioner 
Sa and charlatan. The former, whether he be priest or kindly friend, wise 
a parent or sympathetic teacher, has, n no doubt, much to commend him. But 
a 4 the latter, with his specious advice on how to win friends and live alone 
i it, unquestionably causes more problems than he solves. a 
a ee In Personality and Problems of Adjustment Young has broken with the 
= Bee of the social scientist and has taken on the apenas of ‘fitting the 


= 


‘to be, and is not, a contribution t to our scientific social 
a will find nothing new in it. But the coll udent who is baffled by — 
ony personal inadequacies will find it to be a mine of relevant information 

And it 


and a corrective for the sup rstitious belief that his troubles are inherent 


Young i is not tl the first a attempt to bring to o bear _— ‘the he problems of 
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14 
individual maladjustment the findings of psychology, social psychology, 
sociology, and anthropology. But previous attempts have generally either 
straight into stratospheric abstractions" or have quickly degenerated 
are. Be the compilation of moralistic homilies in the name of mental hygiene. __ 
Foung avoids: both tendencies, and the book succeeds in being at at once 
q - earthy and amoral. It presents such relevant scientific evidences as are now 3: 
_ available and leaves all application of them tothe reader. 
i. The first third of the book demonstrates the cultural origins s of normative i 
_ behavior and prepares s the ground for a social interpretation of individual __ 
deviants: therefrom. There are chapters on the psycho-biological bases of 
4 behavior, the learning process, ar and the culturally determined character « - - 
most learning s situations. Ina chapter on language behavior and two on the Be 4 


s of personality, Mead’s concept of the self is heavily ‘stressed. The - 


first third of the book conchudes with discussions of the study and measure- 
vie preliminary work ie Young settles to his task and for the next _ 
“e398 i four hundred pages | details the various ways 1 in which our disorganized s so- 
ciety either fails to prepare or else malprepares the individual for social 
Although there is a constant tone and color to the discussion, i” 
a perceivable thread runs through it. The work has, as a result, somewhat a 


the character of a handbook. There are chapters for the puzzled parent, the 
_ distressed adolescent, the prospective hi husband or wife » the ‘person who i 10 is 
- contemplating divorce, etc. Two chapters, “ ‘Pupil Adjustment to the Learn- 
ing Process 1 in School” and ““Teacher- Pupil and Teacher-Community I Rela- 
toward assisting the maladjusted or teacher. In some instances 
author's preoccupation with detailed | research data precludes adequate con- 
"sideration of major issues. Thus the chapter on occupational adjustment 
i devotes so much space to such matters as the role of fatigue and monotony — px 
7 in industry and problems of employer-employee relationship that the more 
. vital aspects of occupational adjustment are obscured. Largely ignored, for 
example, is the subject of the induction of the individual into the special 
 mores—the particular way of life—of the occupational group. 
ae The last two chapters of the book are in somewhat speculative vein. T he ae 
first discusses the adjustment values of religion, art, , and the avocations. _ 
4 he second raises the question of whether a fixed (i.e., totalitarian) social 
syatem ora flexible (i. e., , democratic) one is more e capable of providing the 
individual with the adjustment patterns, necessary to effective and friction- = 


~ ency ‘to dogmatize. But it is doubtful that they will further the purpose of 
the book—that of providing the reader with a factual basis for his trial-and- _ mf a 

fumblings: a better adjustment | to the world about h him. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


mixture of ‘wo books. Professor Hart has andertaken to write 
4 for troubled laymen and for professional men on the subject of happiness. — 
As: a sociologist the reviewer is somewhat more troubled than comforted by 
the shotgun marriage of science and sentimentality. Yet « on reflection the | 
a volume acquires a certain significance as a document symbolic of the history 
of American sociology. From broad generalizations, social Christianity, 


humanitarianism, reformist fervor, and d applied social 


2 There is s danger, r, of course, of being unfair to both books, just as one a 
: ae 4 be unfair to both beefsteak and ice cream if they were stirred up — 
ap The book for the layman is a vigorous, well-written, practical sociological _ 
— Repetalle, doubtless helpful for those it can help. Many sensible things are 
= concerning adjustment to work, play, love, and home, with comments _ 
he: alth, success, social and the thrilling potentialities of happy 


- problem. Yet the Long-Run Euphorimeter seems over-simple for the meas- 
urement of hedonic subtleties. consists merely of a rating s scale dealing 
with energy, one concerning life change, and simple questions concerning __ 
-_ worry, happiness, suicide, evenness of temperament, , and guilt feelings. i 7 
The At-the-Moment Euphorimeter consists merely of synony ms and = 


antonyms of the word happiness to be crossed out or underlined in order 


to express I mood states. . From a balance of happy and unhappy ‘Tesponses on 
test a a rational zero point for the scale was derived. The 


the quotients 400. The average ‘score on this scale 
q is about 100, thus showing the usual clustering of scores at the happiness end 
ofa hedonic scale. Over 2 persons were given the g Run 


so weighted that on the sidan eiaecen. and scores of 100 pacers The 
Long-Run Euphorimeter was thus calibrated against the adjective 
re Ny, or At-the-Moment Euphorimeter. A Euphor-unit is defined as one-hun- | 
_ dredth of the difference between the zero point and the average happiness _ 
a score on the adjective battery. Happiness i is “operationally” defined as the 
mental state associated with the statement ‘ am happy” and with that 
state of mind (way of life) which one seeks to maintain. 
oo. ' reliability of .82 by the split half method is claimed for the sdijective 7 
haga. Validity for the instruments is alleged by virtue of plausible ie 
in scores. discovery interpretations | seem a | bit naive, 
as for example, the disc 
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units asserting that he is “ over with vigor 


4 a he equipment of instruments is completed by a Diagnostic Euphorim- 


a f success, ‘mental harmony, « economic status, and social attitudes. ’ 7 
ee _ is copious advice and exhortation for persons with low scores. = 


Ws 


a Many questions might be raised concerning the measurement process _ 
eG carried out by Hart and the validity of his instruments. One could wish that _ 

_ the publishers had offered Hart the same incentives to present details of Bye 
oz procedures that they offered to add to the long list of books on —— : 
4 popular psychology. Perhaps a more detailed statement will be presented 


eter which isolates scores on recreation, work, love- life, home, health, sense — a 
The 


some ingenious devices. It is to be hoped that the genuine scientific « contri- : 
ia bution of the book will not be ignored by tough-minded readers who lack 


The Integration of the By Cari G. Juno. Translated from 


the | latest from m the suggestive | pen of Jung, s sets the read 


laborious problem of deciding where poetic mysticism leaves off and 
pirical science sets in. It is primarily concerned with the psychological proc-_ 
of ‘individuation,” the process whereby the two incongruous halves, 
the conscious and the unconscious, come to make up a whole, an individual. _ 
Js q he deeper layers of the unconscious have an archetypal content, ‘chief 


. among which should be mentioned the anima and animus, the ‘shadow and 


= the “wise old man.” The derivation of the first two concepts illustrates 
Jung’ s imaginative procedure Since sex is s determined by “a preponderance. 


men must st have more or less latent components, whereas the female 


= the species must incorporate male components. In this connection, we i. 
nay note that at elderly "females | acquire such | masculine qualities as a mus- 


tache, “ a rather acute and sometimes obstinate mind,” ” anda deeper vo voice. 


After ‘the necessary powers observation have been, developed, the en- 


lightened and experienced observer will come to. recognize the symptoms 


hich are often astonishing) of the “‘man in the woman” (the animus) 
“the woman in the man’ ” (the anima). The hypothesis of the anima has Be 
= _ multiple uses; it enables us, for example, to understand how, ‘through pro- 
ae the male may endow a real woman with all of the intriguing quali- f: 
ties which are actually part z and parcel of the anima. Similarly, we may now 
‘ etnias for the fact that no woman has ever presented an adequate OM 
mm al of the animus, since the latter may actually write the \ woman tall 


her and thus slyly avoid its 
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‘of its history, so is the mind.” unaware of this 
_ dreamer may encounter t these unconscious collective representations. “One 
‘might indeed say, with reservations, , that it is possible to write history from — 
unconscious as well as from the texts that are ob objectively 
ie ; a he bulk of the ial seeks to show “ ‘how the psyche behaves under the 
ee Sian 4 strain of the conflict” involved in the process of individuation, what is 
eS a be produced thereby in the individual, and its exemplification in. the history 
of the human | mind. The reader is warned that he may well be ‘surprised by . 
the large | place assigned to alchemy and alchemical symbolism i in the latter 
__ interpretation. Alchemy is an old hobby of Jung’ s and he was hard put 
ie it to overcome the widespread prejudice against the ‘ “seeming absurdity ; 
_ of alchemy.” The introduction of such considerations | was unavoidable, 
_ however, since so many of Jung’s cases involved distinct similarities to é. 
~ alchemical symbols. Thus, one of his patients experienced a recurrence — 
necessary y that perceive the significance of We should remem- W hi 
ber that four was sacred to the ancients (e.g., the Pythagorean tetractys and, ‘ alm 
the four directions of the weathervane); we must also note that four is the dl 
. number of the basic directions of the basic psychological functions; that the 
: -quaternity in @ alchemy was expressed by f four colors | (and that t these, with 
modern variations, were used in the patient’ drawings); and we must not 
_ ignore the “curious /usus naturae”’ that carbon, with a valence of four, is 


chief chemical ‘component of an organic body. “The fact that sponta- 
“neous i imagination makes such telling use of alchemistic symbolism is rather 
Full scope is afforded for this sort of interpretation in a ies chapter | 
on the “‘dream symbols of the process of individuation” in which some sixty ) 
dreams, a sample of some four hundred dreamed by the same person within | 
t 
Those interested in Jung’s” further evidence | for that quasi-Lamarckian— 
concept, , the collective unconscious, the universal phylogenetic : substructure 


oi of the mind which i is the repository of archaic racial ‘memories, ‘must turn — 


e° light of the evidence which the philosopher from Zurich presents in this g oa 


omo Sum: Gedanken zu einer zusammenfassenden Anthropologie. By! 
von Wiese. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1940. Pp. 148. 


The point of the present crisis of the West t which i is in question is man, oie 
not mere political ideologies, economic institutions, and social creeds. An = 


f the mind "in the collective or racial unconscious. “The ex- a... 
substructure o sumably the source of the belief in 
of these historical layers is pre 
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“ever-growing literature on the question: What i is starting 
; iy some fifteen years ago, must be regarded both as a symptom and another 
evidence of it. Phenomenology and Existentialphilosophie, partly 
in the footsteps of Séren. Kierkegaard and his “dialectic theology,” formed 
ee 2 the spearhead of this movement, , which includes not only theologians a and © 
ao philosophers, such as Haecker, Wust, Brunner, Heidegger, Ebner, Jaspers, > 
_ ete., but also such noted sociologists as Groethuysen, Plessner, Scheler, and - 
Sombart, now joined by Wi iese in Homo Sum. 
a a Unlike all other writers on the topic, Wiese does not want to present a a 
philosophical anthropology, but rather a synthetic (zusammenfassende) 


~ theory of man—literally, a syn- opsis s of the biological, philosophical, and 
_ sociological aspects of man. If man, he argues, is at the same time a physical, 
diche anthropology will be just as unable to answer the question “What 

man?” satisfactorily as biological or social anthropology. It i is for the same 
reason that he regards this synthetic (but not encyclopedic) 
oy: the summit rather than the basis of f the ir individual sciences of man, forming | 
Bers. the bridge from the exact sciences to metaphysics. Instead of presenting — 
this anthropology systematically, Wiese contents himself If with 
and questions s regarding its 's scope, subject matter, and method of approach. 


| herever he deals with systematics and methodology, he shows the same 


almost scrupulous caution 1 which characterizes his sociological v works. -As 
As soon, however, as he plunges into the midst of his | a, he becomes almost 


and | interests,” “the of the pronouns,” and. search 


for God” ” are » full of in interrogation marks. Somehow the book seems es . 
“reflect the author’ s own struggle for light upon the final questions of man a a 


- Here, as in his former works, Wiese refers frequently to American ne 
(Sumner, Sorokin, , Becker-Barnes) ; Edgar Lee Masters’ River An- 


College of St. Thomas 


of Social Thought. Univesity Centennial Publication 


a With a Preface by Roserr S. Rankin. Durham: Duke University Pre: 


- This book contains ‘the series of lectures delivered at Duke University 
du 


uring 1938-1939 as a part of its centennial celebration, and is designed 

. review the cultural progress in ‘selected fields of | learning in the past a 
hundred y years. Judd discusses the changing conceptions in educational — 
a i‘. theory and practice, and indicates the great potentialities opened up when 
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_-—-—s: This is the third edition of this work, designed primarily for 1 ree 
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science and belief may be made to wok ener in ‘ae a of views 
concerning the world its purposes. Sorokin analyzes socio-cultural 
2 and co comes to the sad conclusion that a “phy sio-dirty’ ’ interpretation — 5 
= man and culture “ is rampant at at the present time, in science, in philoso- if 
2 phy, i in art, e ethics, everywhere” (p. 121). Mr. Robert Moses, the Park _ 
i Commissioner for New York City, scrutinizes the concept of planning. and 
thee effects of planning on the growth of cities and states. And finally, Pound, : 
in his r review of American jurisprudence, gives his reasons for believing that 
“we are attaining a new measure e of values, v whether the jurists help in the 
_ process or not,” and that nothing is gained by taking flight fr from this ro 
lem “‘in a doctrine of of irreducible antinomies, or in skeptical realism, o orina — 
relativist logicism... or in an analytical jurisprudence confined to the 


de 


Pe 


The names of the distinguished lecturers attest sufficiently to the value of | 
‘the book. unfortunate, however, that mona of the papers read as if » 


legal materials as they are” (p.170), if 


_ Dynamics. _Pound’s paper is a fortunate exception, | and his “ American — 
Juristic ‘Thinking i in the Twentieth Century” is a model its kind in suc- 


= Sorokin’s paper is a bare digest of his Social and Cultural 


7 Develop ment t of Social Thought. By E nous. N 
"4 Longmans, Green and Co., 1940. 0. Pp. v viii+ 564. $3.5 50. 


ate college students. Although i it has grown in precision | with each new edi- 
_ tion and has each time been brought up to date, it has never abandoned its" 
. simple, d direct style, which brings it easily within the range of average college : 
: students. Ite combines the topical and the individual writer analysis methods _ a 


sociologists their theories. Its scope. is world- wide, beginning with = 
_ primitive and oriental social thought and coming down to the immediate in _ 
- ternational Present. ‘The chief criticism is perhaps that sO wide a range of ; 
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this collection of biographical interpretative essays, Father 
Prete to trace to their roots some of the main ideas behind the vast 
social changes of the last three hundred years. Thus * ‘the root of economic 

pe liberalism” is traced to Mandeville, the root of modern social work to 
‘Vincent de Paul and Antoine Frédéric Ozanam, the French Catholic an 
Z leader. Other thinkers treated are Marx, Rousseau, Tolstoy, Thomas Paine, 
Robert Owen, _ Charles Kingsley, Sidney and Beatrice | Webb, Bishop 
W ilhelm von ‘Ketteler, Pope XIII, Cardinal Manning, and 
Schurz. In each case the author uses his subject as as a peg on which to hang 
4 (and this not only metaphorically) an idea, a philosophy, or a practice. a 
aS The basic frame of reference for the i interpretation and. criticism of these 


ae philosophy « can be founded | only on our Catholic philosophical ‘concepts. 
All others lead u us into the maze of sociological bastardy” (p.311).Suchan 
- approach i is not without a certain interest to the student. of social ideas. The | ot 
‘if author’s wide reading and evident fervor for his biographical subjects lend = 
an appeal to this book which might repel some readers by its framework 3 


and assumptions. They y woe say that its catholicity has more to offer 


than its Catholicism. 


we 


s Marirain. New York: The Mac- 
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of Maritain is the voice of one 1e of God’ s chen there 


Scholasticism and By Jacque 


ger 


a ead causes for the present crisis of Western Civilization. One i is the rejec- 
7 a tion of God; the other, the rejection of Thomas Aquinas. Both God and 
Aquinas are embodied in the mystical existence which is the Catholic a 
_ Thus for Maritain, the rejection (in short) of Catholicism by the c 
Majority of Western nations is the essential cause of the modern Crisis. 
Maritain tries to show that the ultimate consequences of this rejection * 
4 are materialism and irrationalism, heresy and atheism, false democracy and _ 
ae dictatorship. In philosophy, for example, this rejection has produced the 
rationalistic materialism of communism and democratic individualism 
_ the racial or étatist irrationalism of Nazism and Fascism In theology, i it has 
_ produced the heresy of Protestantism, which logically culminates in the 
monstrosity of atheism. In politics, it has set up the unreal and false _ 
Rousseauian or Proudhonian democracy which ultimately transforms 
— itself into fascist and « communist totalitarianism. Tn psy ychology, i it has led 
with the love and spirit of God to the existing as 
- material body with material wants. In ethics, it has exaggerated tl the life of 
action for ‘the sake of action, minimized the life of reason, and ignored = 
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says the same thing intelligent people have ‘said 
_ many times, but in different words and from other points of view. Many © 
of political scientists and sociologists have observed that man is not the purely 
economic man, that he has an intellect and a heart and a thirst for truth | ; 
and justice. They, too, have observed that a a society, a philosophy, : a politics, 
and an ethics which fail to satisfy the basic needs and desires of men are © . 
ultimately repudiated. Many—needless to say—have also observed that 
no extant society today is ; adequate to fulfill its obligations and that a new = 
Maritain can not remain content the findings 
He must give these truisms a supernatural, form. To him, man’s nature is <i 
it is because of God. The truth and justice by man is not 
es 


ro 


to'suit his theo-political bias. He therefore considers Catholicism 
- not as the actuality it is, but as the vision of paradise which lights up his 

‘mind. As vision, Catholicism is the temporal and mystical organ of God 
“intended by Him to guide man to his individual and social salvation. 3 Se 


Maritain’ s covert oscillation between actuality and vision is revealed in 
several important instances. As a visionary, he defends democracy 
_ totalitarianism, freedom of thought : against religious | or state censorship. — 
Butasa Catholic philosopher, whose p prime purpose is to defend the Church, | 
he surreptitiously introduces actuality. As a realist, he insists that “ — 
~ Christian {i. C5 Catholic] religion is not enslaved to any temporal regime. Tt 
compatible with all forms of legitimate government’ (p. 85). With these 
he transforms the “vision” of democracy | into the “actuality” 
Catholic interest. He suddenly | makes very clear that it is not political 
oe a aa democracy which he is really defending, but any government i in which the 
; = of the Church are preserved. Such a government is “legitimate.” .,. 
te _ As a visionary, he creates two spheres which interpenetrate without con- 


flict i in the. life of man. One belongs to the Church; the 


action”... a 
Points interests tis aquest and religious” (p. 211). What 
“precise points” are, he fails to explain; but he sadly admits that Catholics, 


a and clerical, have ‘usually faile failed 1 in | practice to keep his two s pheres 


Asa visionary, Maritain visualizes the Church a at its medicinal work c of 


: “healing the spiritual and ‘temporal sores of modern c civilization. | And lo! The 
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= He was the first to master technical and intro- 
duce it into systematic sociological literature. He has been outstanding for oo. 


San philosophy of social betterment. Within this general framework he has 
_ contended i in a number of able books that religion must be thed 
_ agent in promoting s social reform. Those who know Ellwood | best realize that 


- 5 he is a noble and earnest character, rivalled in this respect only by the late a = 
Professors Small and Cooley. Hones, his must command our 


al zeal than his earlier books on 2 religion and Chrisuaniey, Te shows that he : 

a7 takes the teachings of Christ to heart more vitally and literally that has 
heretofore been evident. His argument is is essentially that Christianity, so far, 
_ has been but ' very y slightly based upon | the real. teachings of Christ. He ~~ 
— liev es that the latter are adequate to work a fruitful social revolution inthe _ 
twentieth century and he recommends their earnest cultivation in the pres- e eS 


a his first chapter Ellwood presents \ what he believes to be the a actual 
sachin of Christ. He then | proceeds to tell us in successive _ chapters dale 
Christ has been neglected in science, philosophy, the Christian religion and © 
the Christian church, business and industry, and politics and international _ 
e. —raatons. He then suggests in cogent fashion how the teachings of Christ 
; on might well be applied to the solution of the problems of our own day. His 
argument is that we must first know Christ, then introduce him to the _ 
Christian church and, after so doing, use the church to install and spread 
_ the teachings of Christ. This is not a new position. It is in all respects i inhar- 
1ony with that of the more devout Deists of the eighteenthcentury. 
With the criticisms of organized Christianity offered by Professor a 
vood and with his thesis that our Christian civilization is essentially Christ- _ 
ess we can hardly quarrel. Whether the teachings of Christ are adequate to 
e problems | of the twentieth century is quite another matter. The e present 


viewer has comprehensively marshalled | the: arguments which oppose e 


we 


doubts, 1i ing seems certain. Th ilizing force. At 
» lies in the more or less immediat 
| 


teachings of the can only be to 


lems of our day through exegesis and reinterpretation | so heroic as to tax 
even Ellwood’ enthusiasm and ingenuity. Much of the book i is 


bys social science. But the teachings of Christ are to those 
a most contemporary leaders. T herefore, we may wish _— well in his j 


at 


‘Student Attitudes Toward Religion. By Errand Netson. 
Monograph, 1940, 22: 323-423. Provincetown, Mass.: The Journal F Press. 


study will please a lot of people about the possible 
decline of religion and the “bad effects” of college on the rising generation. 

It also will disappoint a smaller number who think that college really “edu-_ 
cates” people to deal more rationally with the world. Such conclusions 
13 doubtless will be drawn though | I do not t think the study warrants it. oa 


os general, Nelson’ s work confirms | previous studies though in some in- 


= 


and other i investigations. These are re probably due to differences in imate a 
and to phrasal differences in statements intended to elicit “attitudes.” g 
These results are: state universities are less “religious” than denominational 
= ‘men, than women; seniors, than freshmen; northern students, than 


_ The data were collected by y the administration of Thaasone! s wae. At- 


of God on Conduct, i in 18 colleges | and universities, 3749 responses being _ 

3 - tained. Four state, six Lutheran, three Friends, and one Catholic, Metho- — 
dist Presbyterian, Adventist, and U. B. institutions were used, distributed 
4 in the South, Midwest, and East. It is not stated who administered the tests 
see in what way the favorableness « or unfavorableness of the ‘students 

toward the colleges they were attending can be regarded as a “test of the — 

: test, ” as Nelson ‘Says it was. He seems to think this has some important 
bearing upon the seriousness and frankness with which the students re- _ 
_ sponded. In order to compare . these test performances with the subsequent _ 
activities of the subjects, he plans to restudy them at five year intervals. It ; 
ey a _ is difficult to see how this will be possible since name signing was optional. 4 
Ty, “a Hence, only those who signed (and we do not know what proportion did) 
ry _ can be studied later. This may be an important selective factor, particularly 
aan in the denominational schools, where the very “religious” might sign to 
“prove they are not “ashamed” of f their religion. Militant antireligionists 
ihe also sign to ‘ ‘prove” ’ they are not “afraid of their stand” — —the kind of 
who ‘ “defy God to strike them dead for r blasphemy” very” 
Figious” type (with reversed who try to' “conver®” ‘away 
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e coun 
1 all four tests, the state universities’ scores were ear ae than = 
ose of the other colleges. These students constituted only about 27 per- _ 
ent of the sample. Therefore, when Nelson lumps them all together and = 4 
‘states “The mean score..., 8 08, indicates that these students... feel 
that their belief in God does influence their conduct” ’ (page 401), he gives an | 
erroneous impression, because the score of the state university students is 
only 7.4 (SD= 08), just two intervals above midpoint, whereas the 
The dispersion measure used, SD, was 
= ‘generally much larger i in oe state Pee other schools. All the general conclu- 2. 
sions are more or less biased in this way because over two thirds of the sam- - 
4 ple are from rather strict denominational schools whose students would be 
expected to be quite religious. Hence, the study is worth very little as a gen- 
eral statement of what c college students believe, or say they believe, on these 
Be val matters, with the exception of the data from the state universities, one of 
which i is in the “religious” South and so biases even this sample. 


The question of the scales themselves is important, as Merton has ae 
a — tle pointed out. They need better logic and semantic at nalysis than most a 
cus of them I have thus far received. The whole idea of equal appearing intervals — 
ay 4 is suspect and probably is little more than a statistical trick. Many of the 
statements are obviously loose—if not licentious—and would require fi fifteen 
~ theological counterparts of the Philadelphia lawyer to make any sense out 
a of them. A near-midpoint statement on the God-and-Conduct scale is “The 
_ idea of God neither helps nor hinders my endeavor to > lead a decent life.” 
“ _ The lowest scale statement is “Only fools and hypocrites talk about God in- — 
: fluencing them”; the highest, $ ‘T have completely surrendered my life to — 


God.” I don’ know what such statements mean. The only “attitude” 


This should not be taken as a condemnation of scales; it is rather a rae ae 


Sa for better scales. For example, a scale based on statements about the — ; as 
larity of Bible reading, praying, get us somewhere in 
a and measuring religious “attitudes.” A still better method would be to ob- a 
serve the actual behavior of people, to rely as little as possible upon what they i a hts 
aa say they “ “believe” —or even do. If one thinks it important to find out what ee are 
a people say they think o or feel, then Leuba’s s method of 25 years ago. seems NE: 
/ vastly preferable to the one used by Nelson. Leuba defined rather accurately 
a _ what he meant by Personal God and Immortality. His respondents know 
pretty well what he meant. Intensive study, even case study, of even a small © 


sample would be better than potshotting at a large 
sis 


~ much. It deals with | a very importa 
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lude that this careful and laborious study does not add up to 
ently scient tant subject in a way that is only appar- 
if by science we mean an accurate description ofwhatisand 2 
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is happening i in a given field . Iti is too bad the time and ¢ energy rempened 


classes, we are given no reasons for thinking this is so, and no- 
a certainty y that the tests were administered uniformly in all of them by eb 
competent people. Some generalizations regarding the “attitudes” as 
: = by these scales in each type of school may be warranted, but cer- 
tainly generalizations about the entire college population are not warranted. a 
It is too bad. that Nelson was not more critical of his own method and “7 4 a 
3 of his conclusions. He has furnished pseudo-scientific evidence of 
kind that sak love—and we may be sure 
iscredit 


T oward Christian 


of 
given ry Overstreet, Dimock, A. "Stoddard, Paul 


held at Toronto in 1939. This volume a keen 
_at this conference of the changing attitudes a and needs of youth andadesire _ 

of some of the leaders in the Y.M.C.A. movement to adapt their pupae y 
personnel to these changing needs and attitudes of youth, 
_ Two chapters in this volume might well be read and pondered by all who : 
contact with as Sp to find their place 4 


lastos zes faith, the test says i is ac- 
tion. He points to accepted | inconsistencies between faith and action. W ee 
_ prate of democracy, but we do not run our businesses democratically; we a 
' speak of equality, but we have the greatest inequalities of wealth in the 
world; we speak of brotherhood, but we discriminate against Negroes and — 
” Three types of changes in and out of “the profession” seem to develop _ 
from this report. . First, there are the changes in the work of the Y.M.C.A. a 7 
program it carries on with youth. These changes would focus on the 
changing needs of the youth with whom they are working. Second, there are a 


the eases in attitudes and training of f the paid v workers v within the 


hie 
behavior or at least statements about it, from a representative sample. 
1 
th 
ve} = | 
bfession Takes Its Bearings. Edited by 
da 
| 
 ) 
tho 
| 
ms _ tions designed to help youth do not help them. Speaking ts 
he says, “Most schools and colleges are not even a kind 
are acontradiction of life. . .. We need a new inte 
4 There is the implication that the Y.M.C.A. can and shou | 


"profession | to conform to the changing progra frank rec tion 
te that this can take place only gradually. Third are the changes in society it- _ 
self, changes i the direction of increased “cooperative effort” between 
; _ dividuals and groups as contrasted with what might be called “exploitive ef- _ 2 


fort.’ ” This is pointed to as a type of change the democracies must take if 


they are to continue to function as democracies. This is pointed to as 


4 Reference | to Emotional Group Conditioning Factors. By 
q Jone es. (Howard University Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. II, Num- 4 
+135. 
practices in certain. communities onke among certain strata 
in American life. This study, centered in 1 Washington, D.C. with some ref. 
e erence to cults in New York City, is to be commended especially for the: full, 
vivid reporting of some fourteen cult services. In selecting those features 
_which clearly distinguish the religious cults from each other and from the 
closely related evangelistic churches, the author arrives, inadvertently p i 
a haps, at a | rudimentary typology of these groups which may lead t to greater 
__ understanding of cult behavior than the formal analysis does. —o eee 
ane Socio-economic and psychological reasons for participation of “lower — bs 
class” Negroes are suggested as plausible explanations rather than demon- Biiee-s3 
strated as significant factors. An interesting portion of the study is acom- 
4 _ parison of personalities and techniques of contemporary c cult leaders and 
those: of their prototypes i in primitive society—the shamans. ~The e author 
does not, however, lead the reader through a series of easy analogies—nor 
| m does he suggest a direct cultural continuity connecting the primitive cult to 
its contemporary counterpart. The current cult patterns, he believes, stem > 
from the 18th century Camp Meeting of the Southern W hites, while cult 
interest and cult behavior are regarded | economic, and 
Democracy and Social Change. By Harry Warn. New York: k: Modern 
This book , marking the culmination of s 
ees of the American Civil Liberties Union, and his retirement from the chair of | 


wisdom of an old and valient crusader for but a meritorious 


contribution. It is concerned with a critical analysis of the prob- 


lems, objectives, methods, and ‘prospects of democracy under 


social « conditions. Specifically, it - grapples with such | questions as economi 
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bey changing order, the basic pecan By between capitalism and democ- 
racy, the: nature of economic and political democracy, the fascist threat, the 
x red bogy, class alignments, the task of intellectuals, religion’ s role, war sa 
The main thesis of the book is that. democracy can can continue in a ani a 
_ increasingly dominated by forces hostile to it, , only by continuous — . 
tion: of our economic and social life to genuinely democratic ends. In sup- 
port of this it is argued that the traditional democratic dogma which stresses _ 
liberty and government by the people : reflects a mode of life long since ‘Te 
placed by conditions that require c cooperation 1 and equality. The democratic 2 
poe ane to which we give lip service lags behind practical life. It cond 


as method, is the issue, for this realization democracy 
become sufficiently dynamic to achieve fulfillment. 
< _ Although the book is written for the general reader, and lacks index and 
=+ documentation, tl the social scientist will find i 
_ and constructive criticism of social institutions. He will be impressed with ‘: 
the: fact that the author speaks w with the authority that comes from long _ 
a contact with the practical aspects s of democratic citizenship where they are - 
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| 
Course of the Secession. By Utricu BonneLL ‘Pu HILLIPS. New 
York: Appleton- Century C Co. 1939. Pp. xi +176. $2. §0. 


| Freedom of Thought : in the Old South. By Crement ‘Eaton. Durham, N. C: 
‘Bele University F Press, 1940. Pp. xiX+343. $3. 


The Course of American Democratic Thought. By H. Gasriet. New 


York: Ronald Press Co., » 1940. Pp. xi+452. | $4. 


Political in Colleges and Universities, 1636-1900. By 
w York: D. - Appleton-C -Century Co., 1939. Pp. 


_NINGS, S.J., Ph.D. New York: : Columbia bia University 1939- 


——; account (a Ph. D. dissertation portrays | 
interest and struggle i ina pioneer Mississippi river town between 1810 and . 
1 820. If the author had hated zheory like sin she could not have had less in- S, 
terpretation i in n her -day by day accounts « the humdrum of buying and sell- ee. 
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ing ond exploiting the Indians with “fire water” in return for duis ini aia: 
lead. If the author ane no imagination in her narrative, at least the reader 


down the rivers Pittsburg gh, New Orleans and and has 
_ seen American frontier life in its samaiiin cap, buckskin | leggings, and all the 
. rest. He knows about the heavy death rate in St. Louis and the pettiness of 
_ the river towns, although the author says not a word about either. Pisice at 
~ If there is no theory in Sister Jennings’ narrative, Professor Phillips has 
: strugyled hard to water his facts with interpretative thought. This book con- a 
sists of seven public lectures edited by Professor Coulter of the University of a 


Georgia as a sort of memorial to Professor because — 


2 even at “~ expense « of aca ee I think he has been common- 
place for | the most part, but he has done pretty well as a historical i "Ame = 
tationist. Last summer I sat through six weeks of public lectures on Ameri- 


es fact.” I know it is scandalous to say this, but who else will tell it to the Late 


"history people? The fact is, the history professors a are just beginning to dis- 
= political sociology : and being buried under the dead weight of the past 
are unaware that it has already been discovered and practiced. But let 
_ them write and speak. It is one of the best ways to learn. Phillips’ account unt of — 
: Colonial liberalism, of the Virginia aristocracy, the struggle over slavery and — 
) the theory of race, and of the “‘fire eaters” who brought | on secession, ae 
worth reading. His purview is good and his critical powers were adequate, | @ 


3 But a far better work, both in conception and in execution, covering al- 


most the same theme, i is Eaton’s centennial prize essay. Eaton has a truly 
sociological conception ¢ of the period, viewing it as a conflict between frontier — 
liberalism and a growing conservatism arising in defense of an outmoded © 
- economic and political institution—slavery. T hrough Eaton’s eyes we ret 
the best picture yet made of the eighteenth century liberals of the South, 
ih were closer than the northern leaders to French and English. liberalism. 


_ manner of sources he traces the gradual transformation of opinion in the 
ae South until it becomes almost exclusively a a defense of the “peculiar institu-— 


- and « of the supporting “right” of secession. He shows clearly the par- . 


tisanship of the poor whites in the lower South and the strong anti-slavery 


Bony ‘sentiment which survived through the era of intolerance, especially in the == 


upper South. The intellectual leaders of the South as well as the “‘fire eaters’ a 
_and the political prostitutes come vividly into view. This work might prop- 
have been c called a an es in n the of 
South. 
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wor we Sieieada for the country as a whole from the 1840’s to the present. | 
The he differences are mainly in the nature of a greater generality and a more — 
marked abstractness of treatment, due to the wider range of interests cov- __ 
ered, , and in the case method of illustration he employs as distinguished from 
3 the running narrative of Eaton. The result is that Gabriel achieves greater 
vi ividness of impression, but somewhat at the expense of continuity and 
St smoothness of transitions. The total picture is perhaps as good, but the 
selection of his material i is obvious. The 4 covered is much the s — 


more limited to theory. et it is just as convincing. Gabriel's 
theme i is t the transition | from an mnquestioning | frontier faith i in the < aap of 


4 


in 
wrongs of past to a growing realization that it will do por In its” 
oe eg place i is dev loping a a socialized concept of democracy which repudiates the a 
Ss a laissez-faire individualism and gospel of wealth but retains its missionary | i 
Spirit, which goes windmill-chasing on such tottery Rosinantes as “To make can 
the world safe for democracy,” while the blubbering Sancho Panzas stand © 
_ by and leave us. holding the bag of their liberation. But it is not a propa-_ 
ganda book. On the other hand it is an interpretation of the halting and in- 
; evolution of American democratic theory thus far, displaying 
a wider and a more intensive grasp of American leaders of social ‘thought * ol ie 
Al can be found in any other published work known to this reviewer. Yet, ie 
is this purview, there is that i is left o out, whether because the book 4 
— would not contain all of it or because the author’s horizon was circumscribed 
I do not know. As it is, it is an interpretation which no social scientist can af- 
ford to ignore. Less able works have been awarded Pulitzer prizes. = 
Miss Haddow’s study of political science in American Colleges is exactly _ 
x the sort of thing Dr. Jessie Bernard a and I have been working on for more 7 
Be than a decade with respect to sociology. It is gratifying to see that the poli- _ 
4 tical scientists have a series in which such books may be published. The val- 4 
ue of this book lies in the fact that it is a history of political science in the 
United States in terms of the courses offered in colleges and universities. The 
trends to be noted here are most —e and — closely | those ‘found 
ersi ity y of f Chicago 
Press, 1940. Pp. xiii+387- $3. 00. 


The Railroader. By Frep 


Press, 1 Pp. ix+1 2.00. 


Men on the | Move i is intended as a convenient summary of recent studies — 
n the ‘estimated two million workers who cross state lines yearly in search 
“of jobs. Its presentation lies between the technical and the popular. oe a 
a he seasonal labor of the ‘migratory ong but worker was once valuable 4 ; 
and construction; but technological changes have 
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| ane the findings on the characteristics of both unattached and family migrants. 

| __- In both cases the dominant : reasons for migration are economic. The reader 

should consider that such available sources of information as the —¥ 

_ of Federal Transient Bureaus cannot give a representative picture of all — 


migratory workers, much less of all migrants. 


Other subjects | ‘treated are the hardships i migrants in finding work in > 


— already overcrowded labor market, the types | of jobs they « do find, legal 
ap and extra-legal discriminations against them, and recent programs for as- _ 
- sisting the less successful. There is also a ‘discussion of s such broad causes of 

migration as depletion of natural resources, ‘relocation of industries, and 

: 3 technological change. The author points out that although the movements a 

described have their social-pathological aspects and are in part wasted 

ten, they do serve as a balancer of economic opportunity among La 

Suppression n of internal migration during the depression \ would have resulted — 

in worse tensions than those that appeared, and with industrial revival we | 

| can expect more not less migration. Here, however, the interrelations of 


the with i its large» social economic setting. 
There are excellent photographs from the seemingly inexhaustible 
able. They 1 need titles, and of disagree with the text (e.g. 
= The Railroader Cottrell writes asa sociologist about an industry i in 
4 which he has a personal background. The central theme is the effects of _ 


occupation upon social participation. His generalizations rest mainly upon 


a essay probably raises more questions about these effects than it settles, but — 


suggests that intensive, controlled studies on specific occupational cs onl at 
would yield valuable sociological conclusions. 


a _ The railroader’s extreme mobility impedes family f formation and ma 


a adjustment and produces. typically urban, secondary- y-group attitudes no — 
ae matter where his actual residence. The vital nature of the time-element on <5 A 
interferes with the time-planning of outside matters. Consequently, 
_ the contacts of workers with their families are irregular, and all family mem- 


| waite place ir in the strongly unionized crafts of this declining industry. t he 
— author contrasts morale in the present. lean years with that in the past. We © 
_ learn which workers are accepted as s * “real railroaders” ’ and which are in 
varying degrees as well as the hierarchies of among a 


his own experience as checked by discussion with other observers. This little ° 
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of railroad terms. and there is an interestin 1 1 


Management and the Worker; An Account of a Research 
the W. estern Electric Company, Hawthorne Works, Chicago. By F. J. © 
and J. Dickson. Cambridge: Uni- a 

versity Press, 1939. Pp. 615+xxive. 
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University Press, 1940. >. Pp. xiv-+ 460. $4. 
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The Wagner. Act. By Joun H. Mariano. New York: Hastings House, 


The Busch Fewelry Stores Labor Injunction. By Joun H. Mariano Boston: 


History of the Chicago Ladies? Gurnee Workers’ Union. By 
Normandie House, Pp. xxiv+323. 
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al theories are not 


with a ‘study of the between and. output, 
- one experiments showed that fatigue is but one of many factors deter- 
‘mining the productivity of the worker. By continuing the experiments in the 
direction suggested | by each discovery of related factors, the investigation 
in gradually « evolved into a comprehensive s socio-economic analysis of an in- — 
dustrial organization. The scope e of the research was extended not only by 
“t the inclusion of more factors bearing upon production but also by an emer- — 
. recognition of the fact that production is not the sole aim of either man- = 
agement or workers. From this advanced point of view, new meaning was 


- given th the interdependence of wages, hours, conditions of work, the formal 


| 
— 
une 
— 
lc klk erently sterile is amply 
That Pareto’s socidlog’ imental resear 
— trated by their a ickson. This is not to say_ heir investi- 
— 0 demons hlisberger and Dickson. f formulae for theit rough d 
i by Roethlis lete set of | heme throug fin 
ie! ducted by d Society a complet conceptual schem 
tive 
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organization of workers, and other elements in the worker. 
anagement relationship. Moreover, the implications of this inerdepend 
nce are made clear. The findings of these experiments provide a sound ne 
7 “fo the reconstruction of both theory and practice of labor relationships. a 
_ Mr. Kenneth White, a Commonwealth Fund Fellow, reports on six years’ 
(1933- 1939) developments in in American industrial democracy. Although hi his 
an of the American scene are somew hat distorted by a a tendency t to gen- 
eralize unrepresentative incidents, his interpretation of the A. F. L.— 
ae C.1.0. controversy, the rise of labor as a a political power, and the labor legis- 
lation of the Roosevelt administration provide a considerable measure of | 
& insight. It is unfortunate that though the material seems to warrant a more 
profound discussion, the concluding is to a of 


the possibilities of a Labor Party. 


eternal unity of the social is in effect a critique of 
in the democratic form of organization. W arren and Wolman emphasize the — 


— remoteness of solutions for the problems they formulate. Clay _ 
_ stresses the value of individualism. These lectures should be ‘read closely by Pr. 


. cr all who tend to make facile generalizations about social or organization. ae 
© Mystic, philosopher, , moralist, politician, organizer, Terence V. Powderly 
; a _was the focal point of varied American ideals and interests at the close of the 
ot c. century In his autobiography, commendably edited, the reader will find not 
a justification of tl the ideals of the Great “Master Workman of the 
-) es of Labor but also an an informative « commentary on the culture which 


mpi 


a 
_ swers demanded by minds unaffected by the complexities of the “‘dismal sci- — 
- “ence. ” He contends that social security for all can be; gained and business de-_ 
_ pressions forever abolished by ‘“‘the unbelievably simple methods of credit 
control. ” This thesis is wobblingly supported by (a) selected correlations * 
aa tween high prices, high profits, and high wages, (b) Pareto’s law of universal Re a 
inequality, and (c) 44 charts depicting various « economic trends. A wide 
an "range of data is unconventionally interpreted i in terms of several classic eco- a 
theories. whose economic ideas are derived from sen- 
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servative views inherent in the institutions of law, these essays present a 
_ Clear statement of the law and the controversies it entails. Although the em-_ 
B esses on ) the c common purposes of labor, capital, and the courts 1 is exhorta- 


politcal force. ‘Slightly an unconscious with he con 
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— 
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— 
ohn H. Mariano, a member of the New York bar, discusses in 
the Referee of the Busch Injunction Case, Mr. Mariano gives 


i involved in this particular case. The author’ s that 
‘eee illustrates s how not to conduct a labor dispute is applicable to the litigants, 
the courts, and other participants. 
7 us Writing primarily to promote the esprit de. corps of me membership, Mr. 
_ has nonetheless produced a commendable case history of the Chicago S 
_ Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Here are discussed in painstaking detail __ 
i all the events and personalities which attend the birth and growth of a labo 
: 1G organization. This book i is valuable not only t to the student. of labor organi- q 
ou zation but also to the sociologist in search of dependable descriptive material 
relating the processes of cooperation and coordination. 
Strikes in government service are comparatively rare, of short 
and limited:to the branch of service in which they originate. Mr. Ziskind, de- 
_ scribing over a thousand strikes which have occurred during the past cen- 4 
‘tury, concludes that such strikes are justifiable and that labor rights now 
peculiar to workers in private enterprise should be granted to government 
workers. The i interpretation of the data is considerably affected by an. un- i | 
warranted'stress on the similarities between government and private em- 
s brief study presents an accurate account of labor relation: 
the automobile industry during the years 1933- 1940. Entirely on the de- 
oe scriptive level, it does not attempt to discuss any of the underlying economic — ; 
and political issues. Only in the final chapter does the author intrude to de- _ 
clare his opinion t that labor and management should recognize | van interde- 
In his p eface, ( Gavens states that his “ “theoretical discussions ai are ; not car- 

_ ried so far into the realm of impractical hypotheses as an academician would | 
carry them if he were writing for a group of his colleagues.” Within ine fi 
limits he has written a common-sense essay on the subject 

a i Characters of Steel and Steel is a collection of short storie 
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